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HUMANI GENERIS AND THE LIMITS OF THEOLOGY 


CYRIL VOLLERT, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


INCE the encyclical Humani Generis treats of ‘‘some false opinions 

which threaten to undermine the foundations of Catholic doctrine,” 
its exceptional gravity is apparent at first glance. A second detail to 
attract attention is the fact that it is addressed to all the bishops of the 
world, not to the hierarchy of a single country. Some French writers 
have asserted that France is envisaged. For instance, the Parisian 
weekly, L’Observateur politique, économique et littéraire, published in 
the issue of August 31, 1950, an article entitled, “L’Encyclique contre 
les nouveautés francaises.” And Robert Barrat states confidently: 
“No one is deluded about ‘Humani Generis’ in France. It is France and 
certain currents of French theological thought to which this encyclical 
refers.”! Readers who are able to keep abreast of the theological 
writings of the day are aware that such reports are superficial. Theories 
condemned in the encyclical have appeared not only in France, but in 
Germany, Belgium, England, Italy, Spain, and elsewhere. Even in the 
United States, where a pioneering spirit in theological speculation is 
not very conspicuous, some of the repudiated opinions, for example, 
those dealing with evolution, polygenism, and the gratuity of the super- 
natural, have found favor. Nor should anyone suppose that only certain 
members of two great religious orders are called to account. Tendencies 
reproved in the encyclical have been fostered by philosophers and 
theologians of various orders and congregations, of the diocesan clergy, 
and also of the laity.” 

The encyclical did not take the Catholic world by surprise. P. Robert 
Rouquette assures us: “This document of the supreme teaching au- 
thority of the Church has been awaited for a long time, and many 
rumors have circulated about it.’’* According to P. Jean Levie, “The 


1R. Barrat, “Reaction to the Encyclical,’”’ Commonweal, LIII (1950), 628. 

2 These facts are brought out in a number of recent articles. See, for example, B. G. 
Monsegia, C.P., “La actualidad teolégica. Hechos e ideas,” Revista espanola de teologia, 
X (1950), 179-204; Th. Deman, O.P., “‘Tentatives francaises pour un renouvellement de 
la théologie,” Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, XX (1950), 129-67 (of the section spéciale) ; 
D. L. Greenstock, “Thomism and the New Theology,” Thomist, XIII (1950), 567-96. 

3R. Rouquette, “L’Encyclique ‘Humani generis,’” Etudes, CCLXVII (1950), 108. 
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4 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


new encyclical has been awaited in Catholic circles. It was known that 
the Holy Father has been disturbed about certain currents of ideas 
and that he was determined to intervene.”* After remarking that “‘this 
grave document was expected,’”’ His Eminence, Cardinal Gerlier, arch- 
bishop of Lyon, prefaces publication of the encyclical in the Semaine 
religieuse de Lyon with an important note: 


For some time a sort of intellectual ferment has been seething in souls. Certain 
bold initiatives of thought have broken forth here and there. In the calm solicitude 
of his teaching office, the supreme Teacher intervenes. Two conclusions are at once 
imposed on all. This teaching of the Vicar of Jesus Christ will find us all humbly 
docile, as befits sons. Certain individuals may be wounded. They will be the first 
to bow to the authority that no one questions. All will be mindful that this is the 
way we serve the Church and truth. On the other hand, all will wish to be mindful 
of the fine fraternal charity which alone can correspond to the gravity of the oc- 
casion and the sure desire of our common Father. We rejoice to see the Pope affirm 
the truth in problems which so many controversies were obscuring. But no one 
should forget the services of those who, in their desire to benefit souls, have con- 
ducted their researches with loyalty. The successor of Peter certainly does not wish 
to discourage them or to shackle their zeal; his aim is to guard them from dangerous 
deviations. Let no one utter a word that can sadden or embitter.® 


That sage advice sets the tone for all of us. The Holy Father does 
not mention a single name. I wish to follow his kind example through- 
out this article. Let future historians of theology, if they must, connect 
names with the currents of ideas and the writings that are taken to 
task in the encyclical. At the present time, in the absence of personal 
designations, such an attempt cannot be made without risk of grave 
injustice to Catholic theologians and philosophers whose loyalty and 
devotion to the Church are beyond question.® Suspicions and insinu- 
ations are out of place. Not by eyeing each other askance, but by seek- 
ing to aid and understand one another with forbearance, will the- 
ologians be able to work in harmony to further the interests of their 
difficult science. 

4 J. Levie, “L’Encyclique ‘Humani generis,’” Nouvelle revue théologique, LX XII (1950), 
785. 

5 La Documentation catholique, XLVII (1950), col. 1291. Similar views are expressed 
by M. Labourdette, O.P., “Les Enseignements de |’encyclique Humani generis,” Revue 
thomiste, L (1950), 32. 

6 Future historians will find many phases of the movement listed in the bibliography 


painstakingly compiled by A. Avelino Esteban, “Nota bibliogr4fica sobre la llamada 
‘Teologia nueva,’” Revista espafiola de teologia, IX (1949), 303-18, 527-46. 
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HUMANI GENERIS AND THEOLOGY 5 


FUNCTION OF THE MAGISTERIUM 


To root out doctrinal weeds that have grown up rankly during the 
past hundred years, the Church has repeatedly issued official pro- 
nouncements. Action was taken against Guenther, Hermes, Froscham- 
mer, Rosmini, the Rationalists, the Liberalists, and the Modernists. 
The basis of most such aberrations was the desire to accommodate the 
teaching of Christ to the state of science and philosophy as it ran its 
course from generation to generation. Sincere Catholics have always 
welcomed papal directives with joy, for they know that the light which 
enlightens every man is found in the Church. But non-Catholics have 
often been scandalized and sometimes indignant. A recent instance is 
supplied by H. L. Stewart, who complains: “Forty-three years ago a 
series of pronouncements, culminating in the encyclical Pascendi Gregis, 
showed that ‘sacrifice of the intellect’ at papal command is required in 
the Church of Rome .... The publication in August [1950] of a new 
encyclical Humani Generis is a renewed attempt to root out abhorrent 
opinions . . .. But to concede the requirements of those papal manifestos 
is, for us of the Reformed Churches, out of the question.”” 

What such critics cannot appreciate is the right of the Church to 
“interfere” with the free conduct of theological investigation. To the 
Catholic theologian that right is obvious. He knows that the subject of 
theology is God; not God as vaguely apprehended through a rational 
consideration of His creatures, but God as He is in Himself and as He 
knows Himself and His works, of which He is the first cause and last 
end. The subject of theology embraces God in His trinitarian life and, 
with reference to God, the works of God—creation and the ascent of 
creatures to God in the providential economy of the Incarnation, 
redemption, the Church, grace, and the sacraments, to the extent that 
God communicates to us His own knowledge of Himself and of His 
plans for us. 

The truths of this supernatural order have not been directly con- 
veyed to each human mind. What God has revealed about Himself 
and His works and His designs for us is transmitted to us by 
the Church. The Church has received the deposit of revelation, and the 
Church has the task of proposing it to all men in every generation. 
The Church possesses the treasure of the Sacred Scriptures, and that 


7H. L. Stewart, “Why the Reformation Must Be neither Compromised nor Explained 
Away,” Hibbert Journal, XLIX (1950), 34. 
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treasure has been enriched with the vast memory of tradition. Indi- 
vidual men establish contact with this treasury, source of our faith, 
only through the Church. 

Accordingly the function of the Church with respect to revelation 
is clear. The Church is alive today, no less than at the time of the 
apostles; and the living Church is teacher and judge of the truths 
contained in the sources of revelation. We of today enter into union 
with these sources, distant from us across a gap of nineteen centuries, 
not through the sympathies of a religious sense or by spiritual experi- 
ence or even through the sole resources of historical investigation. 
We receive the truths of our faith from an ever-living Church. 


TASK OF THE THEOLOGIAN AND HIS LIBERTY 


The science that seeks intelligence of the faith is theology. The 
principles of this science are truths revealed by God. Therefore the 
Church, to which these principles have been committed, has charge 
over the whole science that derives from them; and theologians receive 
the principles of their science from the Church that is living today. 

In its effort to understand divine revelation, theology employs all 
the resources of reason and seeks to gather information from any 
science that holds forth some promise of contributing to clarification. 
The theologian taps all channels of knowledge for facts and data that 
may aid toward a comprehension of his own science. Every advance in 
civilization and learning can be the occasion of a more explicit formula- 
tion of dogma or of progress in theological elaboration. A few examples 
will make this point clear. 

History is important for the theologian’s effort. Thus, to treat satis- 
factorily of the Church, we have to take various facts into account, 
such as the Greek Schism, the Great Schism of the West, and the 
Reformation. Such procedure is indispensable if we are setting out to 
give an adequate explanation of the assistance our Lord promised to 
His Church when He said, “I am with you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world” (Matt. 28:20). We perceive now, more clearly 
than was possible in the third century, that such assistance is not in- 
compatible with the secession of large regions formerly united to the 


8 What follows has been suggested by the excellent article of M. Labourdette, O.P., 
“La Théologie, intelligence de la foi,” Revue thomiste, XLVI (1946), 31 f. 
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HUMANI GENERIS AND THEOLOGY 7 


Church. Again, the discovery of America made more acute the problem 
of the salvation of infidels. The theologian knows that God wills the 
salvation of all men, and at the same time he knows that faith is 
necessary for salvation: “Without faith it is impossible to please God”’ 
(Heb. 11:6). Countless individuals lived in these lands during the period 
from the redemption to the discovery of the hemisphere; God willed 
to save them, yet they were cut off from all contact with the faith that 
is necessary for salvation. The two truths are seemingly irreconcilable; 
but they cannot be. The historical event provides the theologian with 
new data and an incentive for striving to understand the exact bearing 
of revelation on these points. Such facts add nothing to the deposit of 
revelation; but they are valuable means enabling theology to explain 
more correctly what is contained in the deposit. 

Theologians have much to learn from meditation on such historical 
events. They have also much to learn from the great crises that arise 
from time to time to challenge Christian teaching. 

In the thirteenth century the sensational discovery of the epoch, 
that of the works of Aristotle, presented a grave problem to philoso- 
phers and theologians, and they divided into three camps. Siger of 
Brabant, at the head of a large contingent, surrendered to Aristotle and 
compromised Christianity. Many others, staunch champions of a 
conservative Augustinianism, tried more or less successfully to ignore 
the new problems raised by Aristotelianism. Thomas Aquinas, acknowl- 
edged leader of the third group, had the courage to face the problem 
and the genius eventually to solve it. 

In later centuries a new view of the physical world had to be re- 
conciled with the teachings of theology. The conviction that the earth, 
scene of the drama of sin, the Incarnation, and the redemption, oc- 
cupied the center of the universe, had to be relinquished, to give way 
to the realization that it is a trifling planet, a minor fragment of a 
solar system floating like a speck in the galaxy we call the Milky Way, 
itself only one among countless galaxies. The new conception is cer- 
tainly not at odds with the faith, and Christian thought had no great 
difficulty assimilating information that at first had seemed so scan- 
dalous. Yet the turmoil stirred up by the Galileo case reminds us of 
the duties and the perplexities harassing a theology that desires to be 
at once correct and in harmony with newly discovered facts. 
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One of the notable achievements of the past two centuries is the 
pursuit of historical investigation and the lengthening of historical 
perspective. Our conception of the history of the world has had to 
change. The situation is well illustrated by Felix Riischkamp’s study 
on the age of mankind. Referring to the Peking man or Sinanthropus 
he writes: 


His burial place had not been disturbed by any agency before its discovery by 
the Jesuits, E. Licent and P. Teilhard de Chardin, around 1925. Various stone 
implements found together with the human fossils furnish sufficient evidence that 
Sinanthropus was a real man, an intelligent being, even though his outward appear- 
ance differed considerably from that of the living human races. Geological and 
paleontological indications point to the earliest Quaternary corresponding to the 
ninth interglacial epoch which means in numbers 650,000-800,000 years. If it is 
taken into consideration that the Peking man was contemporaneous with other 
distinct human races—in Europe with the Heidelberg man, in Java with the Trinil 
man—and that the permanent splitting into distinct races takes a long time, we 
may have to go back a million years until we come to the moment when the words 
of Holy Writ were fulfilled: “And God created man to his own image.’”® 


Not many estimates of the age of the human race exhibit the same 
extremes. But everyone knows that mankind is incomparably older 
than was thought a generation or two ago. We now recognize that the 
horizons of history have widened, and that Christian thought must 
proceed with caution in conceiving the providential economy of the 
salvation of man. The theology of the creation of man and of original 
sin cannot ignore the discoveries of the sciences of prehistory. The 
problem cannot be solved by pronouncing the estimates ridiculous, on 
the score that God could not have allowed the human race to languish 
in misery for thousands of centuries before the coming of the promised 
Redeemer. 

Of all the problems that plague the Catholic mind today, perhaps 
the most pressing is that of the relations between evolution and tran- 
scendence.!® No phase of thought is more characteristic of the modern 
mentality than the idea of evolution. With regard to evolution in the 


® Thus summarized by J. Horst, S.J., “The Age of Man,” American Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, CVI (1942), 292, from F. Riischkamp, S.J., “Wie alt ist das Menschengeschlecht?,”’ 
Stimmen der Zeit, CXXXTII (1938), 156-71. 

10 See the discussion of this question in B. de Solages, ‘‘Pour |’honneur de la théologie,” 
Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique, XLVIII (1947), 81-84. 
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HUMANI GENERIS AND THEOLOGY 9 


narrower sense, the evolution of living species, a paleontologist or a 
biologist who is not an evolutionist would indeed be hard to find. But 
the evolution of species is only one aspect of the question. The signifi- 
cant trait of modern thought is the hypothesis, if not conviction, of 
universal evolution. And if everything in the universe evolves, there 
is no changeless truth; no values are stable, nothing is permanent. 

The problem cannot be shrugged off; it has to be faced. How, in an 
intellectual atmosphere of universal evolutionism, can we safeguard 
transcendental truth? Evolution has captured the very vocabulary of 
the natural sciences, and from there has seeped into the common out- 
look. The theologian likewise is induced to consider the possibility of 
its consonance with Christian faith. 

In some respects this question is more vexatious than the problem 
St. Thomas had to solve; for the discoveries of modern science reach 
farther than the rediscovery in the Middle Ages of the works of an 
ancient philosopher. As in those days, theologians divide into three 
camps. A few refuse to pay any attention to evolution. Others founder 
on the rocks of relativism and suffer shipwreck in their faith. A third 
class tries to emulate the attitude St. Thomas took when one day 
Aristotle rose up and stared him in the eye. 

To our grief, no St. Thomas has been born in our century. But 
colleges of Catholic scientists and groups of Catholic philosophers and 
theologians have bent their energies to the solution of this many- 
angled puzzle, with the aim of demonstrating permanence in the midst 
of evolution and of showing that evolution demands the transcendent 
God. Thanks to their labors biological evolution, which had been 
mechanistic and materialistic, has become finalistic and, no less than 
the view of the separate creation of distinct species, has been shown 
to require God at its beginning and throughout its course. On the 
other hand, the evolutionary hypothesis has released a number of 
theological difficulties that have by no means found a convincing 
solution. 

Modern evolutionary theories, though mainly the product of pale- 
ontology, also stem from a philosophy of history; widely remote at 
their origin, the two sources have mingled their waters. Some Catholic 
philosophers have set themselves the arduous task of comprehending 
Hegelianism from within, proposing to enrich Catholic thought with 
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any truth it might contain. Others have made similar forays into 
dialectic materialism, pragmatism, and existentialism, on the theory 
that they might be able to express dogma and theology in new cate- 
gories if they could but correct such philosophies and purge them of 
error, somewhat as Aquinas had done with Aristotelianism. It is now 
clear that the explorations have ended in failure; the modern philoso- 
phies are incompatible with dogma, not in rectifiable details or tenden- 
cies, but in their basic principles. 

The history of theology is a mine offering rich rewards to prospectors. 
Rationalists of the last century, imitated by their descendants in this 
century, have tried to arrange the results of their researches in such a 
way as to expose radical contradictions among theological positions 
taken in various ages of Christianity. Against such misrepresentations, 
the theologian has to show that the faith remains constant and that 
theology is homogeneous throughout its history. To perform this task 
successfully, he needs a profound knowledge of Scripture, the Fathers, 
the Scholastics, and the essays of modern theologians. The few scholars 
who can pass easily from one epoch to another and are at home in all 
of them have endeavored to safeguard the transcendence of Christian 
revelation and the homogeneity of theological development in an 
environment of historical evolutionism, by showing that the expression 
of Catholic truth, though not Catholic truth itself, is relative to various 
languages, cultures, and stages of philosophical maturity. Revelation 
has been made to men, and must be set forth in human language; and 
theology, the science of revelation, can be propounded only in human 
terms. Men who cleave to revelation by faith naturally try to formulate 
it more intelligibly in their own ideas and to express it more clearly in 
their own idiom. Yet this very procedure is perilous; relativity of 
expression may degenerate into relativity of doctrine. 

Theology has to be keenly alive to all modern discoveries and currents 
of thought. But involvement in new movements and facts uncovers a 
danger as well as a benefit. The benefit is a deeper and enriched knowl- 
edge of a traditional doctrine; and that is a precious acquisition. The 
danger is a premature attempt to assimilate an insufficiently criticized 
opinion that may turn out to be theologically indigestible. A diseased 
relativism may be the unsuspected result. The desire to present dogma 
in forms acceptable to modern philosophies, so different from one 
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HUMANI GENERIS AND THEOLOGY 11 


another and so divergent from Scholastic teaching, may issue in the 
view that none of them is wholly true; and if all of them are only 
approximations, they can be interchanged and some notions can be 
replaced by others that may be opposed at points yet are roughly 
equivalent. In this way Catholic doctrine is made available to various 
cultures in terms of their own cherished ideas. Dogma may come to 
find expression in notions that are relative; misgivings are quieted by the 
comforting assurance that such notions reflect rays of revealed light 
that in the last analysis is too radiant for human eyes. In the case of 
scientific discoveries the danger may be a superficial and ephemeral 
concordism. An instance that now appears faintly ridiculous is afforded 
by the innumerable attempts made during the last century to match 
the six days of creation with the successive geological ages variously 
reconstructed by naturalists. 

In all his speculations the theologian must constantly keep in mind 
the exactions of his own science. His first care must be to ascertain 
whether alleged facts are conclusively established. When he has satis- 
fied his mind on this detail, he must go on to consider whether the 
historical discovery or the scientific hypothesis has any theological 
significance. Not every fact is a truth assimilable by theology, not 
every problem admits of theological solution. Examination and criticism 
are needed and must be carried on in the light of the principles proper 
to theology. Assimilation will never be achieved by sacrificing articles 
of faith or by beating a hasty retreat from traditional positions. For 
instance, we all know that in the first pages of Genesis the Hebrew 
noun meaning ‘“‘man’”’ can, in itself, designate either a singular Adam or 
collective man. On this basis a number of theologians found a desired 
harmony between the dogma of the creation of man and the hypothesis 
of paleontology that the human race originally appeared more or less 
simultaneously in different quarters of the earth. But when this 
hypothesis is scrutinized in the light of original sin, an incontestable 
dogma of faith, it is seen to be incompatible with theology. 

Ill-advised excursions of this sort remind the theologian that he must 
always check his proposals with tradition, the common teaching of his 
brother theologians, and especially with the mind of the official magis- 
terium. For theology is an instrument in the hand of the Church and 
is employed by the Church to guard intact, to transmit, and to develop 
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the wealth of the deposit of faith. In the researches he institutes at his 
own risk the theologian is exposed to error. That is why Christ ap- 
pointed a living magisterium, to preserve us from doctrinal peril. 

Yet to perform its task theology requires liberty. Unlike the official 
teaching authority, which has the function of preservation and con- 
tinuity and is charged with the office of transmitting to each generation 
the revealed truth received at the beginning, theology has the function 
of exploitation and progress, of research and discovery. Although 
theology studies the data of revelation to which nothing can be added, 
it is an activity of development that is carried on with all the resources 
available to natural reason. Within the world of faith vast unexplored 
regions provide abundant fields for scientific initiative. Stimulated by 
his need to comprehend, the theologian probes beyond the truths 
proposed to his faith, attempts syntheses from unrelated elements of 
dogma, and seeks solutions for which revelation furnishes nothing but 
a point of departure. He cannot exercise his profession if he is denied 
the opportunity of inquiring, of testing, of setting up hypotheses, of 
suggesting questions and essaying answers. If he refuses to run the 
slightest risk, if he is content merely to say again what has often 
been said before, if he is so timid that he will teach nothing except 
what is above all criticism, he is not a theologian after the heart of 
Aquinas or Scotus or Suarez. Such an attitude is safe; were it to become 
general, theology would become stagnant. 

The Middle Ages knew and enjoyed a wholesome liberty which 
fostered the flowering of theology during that fertile epoch. In this 
connection we can ponder, to our profit, the famous passage from 
William of Tocco, the first biographer of St. Thomas: 


God gave him so much wisdom, and so much learning was divinely imparted to 
his lips, that he seemed to surpass all, even the Masters, and by the brilliance of 
his teaching to excel all others in stirring up in students a love of knowledge. In 
his lectures he introduced new articles, found a mew and effective method of arriv- 
ing at conclusions, and applied mew arguments to his solutions. No one who heard 
him teach new doctrines and settling doubtful questions with mew answers could 
doubt that God was illuminating him with rays of new light. His judgment was so 
sure and ready that he did not hesitate to propose orally and in writing new theories, 
with which God deigned to inspire him anew." 


1 Acta Sanctorum, March 7 (Paris, 1865), p. 661; the italics are mine. 
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That was, in all truth, a “new theology.”’ And Thomism is historically 
characterized by this trait of newness, which aroused enthusiasm in 
some but scandalized others. 

A great Thomist of our own day, A. D. Sertillanges, O.P., adds some 
details to this description: 


When St. Thomas met with some new point of view, or with contradiction, or an 
adverse doctrine, he did not buttress his own view. He examined with discrimina- 
tion what he had discovered, and seems more eager to assimilate than to combat it. 
Once he had modified and corrected it, he was prepared to use it for his own growth. 
His whole life shows this tendency; it is a consequence of his independence and 
breadth of mind. And surely we should be like him in this. 

St. Thomas never meant his system to be exclusive or watertight. He wrote for 
all who think, in order to exchange ideas and to harmonize his thoughts with theirs. 
He expected his followers to do likewise, and would have been horrified at their 
clinging to his apron-strings and refusing to move with the times. 

Much still remained unsaid! Nothing that he said could express adequately the 
fullness and unfathomable depths of truth, but he at least had due respect for 
what he could not adequately explain. He counted on the collaboration of others 
for the development of various problems. The future might be able to find out 
what in his days was unknown.” 


This accords perfectly with what St. Thomas himself said: “They who 
come after discover some new truths over and above those that had 
been discovered by their predecessors.’ The reason is indicated by 
the renowned exegete, M. J. Lagrange: “No one has the right to 
forbid the Holy Ghost to shed new lights upon the Church under the 
pretext that the men of old have seen all and said all that was to be 
seen and said.” 

Theologians are not mere recorders of received doctrines. They are 
not clerks busy filing side by side the opinions of various schools. 
They are scholars, with courage to reflect for themselves. They are 
experts well acquainted with the work of their predecessors and with 
theories current among their contemporaries. Like all scientists, they 
desire to contribute researches of their own leading to a fuller clarifi- 
cation of their specialty. And, like all scientists, they may make 


2 A. D. Sertillanges, Saint Thomas Aquinas and His Work, translated by G. Anstruther, 
O.P. (London: Burns Oates, 1933), p. 144 f. 

18 Contra Gent., III, 48. 

4M. J. Lagrange, O.P., Historical Criticism and the Old Testament, translated by E. 
Myers (London: Catholic Truth Society, 1904), p. 23. 
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mistakes. The possibility of error grows with the distance from revealed 
data their quest of truth takes them. 


SOME DEVIATIONS 


The decade 1940-50, especially since the end of the war, has wit- 
nessed astonishing theological activity. The period has been extremely 
prolific in strikingly original books, collections of works, and articles 
in theological periodicals. No review of these published works will be 
attempted here; some of the main currents have been admirably set 
forth by Philip J. Donnelly, S.J., in a series of articles in THEOLOGICAL 
StupiEs from September, 1947 to September, 1950. A further account 
of the controversies may be found in a recent study by Th. Deman, 
O.P.'5 I wish merely to mention, by way of example, one or two issues 
not referred to by these theologians, and shall then pass to a brief 
consideration of another kind of writing, not published. 

In an address, subsequently published, to a foreign Catholic uni- 
versity, a prelate of the Church declared: 


That evolution is a fact, that life is ascending, that evolution is a way of thinking 
that imposes itself, we cannot deny in our day. The universe is going somewhere. 
It has a history. Little by little, science is discovering what that history is... . 
We do not know what matter is and in what it differs—if indeed it does differ— 
from life, from spirit. 


This is a good example of the eventual result of an integrally evolution- 
ist mode of thought; all reality is reduced to an initial monism in which 
matter and spirit are indistinct. The encyclical Humani Generis 
briefly refers to this tendency: ‘Some question . . . whether matter and 
spirit differ essentially.” 

A Spanish critic examines a book of essays on Christ, published in 
1949. In two of the chapters he finds that the author rejects the notion 
of sin as an offense against God, since God is too high to be touched 
by any act of man. Consequently the doctrine of satisfaction, as 
usually proposed, is to be dimissed as anthropomorphical; the satis- 
faction which the Church says Christ offered consists in this that the 
Savior, as the first-fruits of mankind, desired to suffer and die on the 

16 Th. Deman, O.P., “Tentatives frangaises pour un renouvellement de la théologie,”’ 


Revue de P Université d’Ottawa, XX (1950), 129-67 (section spéciale). 
16 N.C.W.C. edition, no. 26. 
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cross to lead us into the road of purification we have to enter if we 
wish to be united with the most pure God. The critic finds that this 
teaching cannot square with the doctrine of the Church as represented 
by the Council of Trent; the official explanations of several Popes 
have long ago rejected it; the texts of Sacred Scripture and passages 
from the Fathers about propitiation, expiation, and sacrifice show 
that it is quite impossible. But the rest of the book is pronounced to be 
inspiring. 

But a French theologian turns in a contrary verdict. He questions 
some of the author’s observations about Christ’s various kinds of 
knowledge, but writes that apart from this he finds nothing in the 
book that does not merit high praise, so that it is perfectly suited for 
the religious formation of lay Catholics. 

This divided judgment is typical of the diverging views of the- 
ologians on most of the themes that characterize the “new theology,” 
and is an instance pointing to the need of doctrinal directives. Such a 
directive has been given with regard to the case in question: ‘“Disre- 
garding the Council of Trent, some pervert ...the concept of sin in 
general as an offense against God, as well as the idea of satisfaction 
performed for us by Christ.”” 

Before referring to certain unpublished writings, I desire to add my 
voice to the protest that indelicate use has been made of them in public 
controversies. They should never, perhaps, have been thus utilized. 
But now they are open to general criticism, since excerpts have been 
published. Therefore, especially since the Holy Father calls attention 
to them in his encyclical, they may be discussed. 

Some of these papers are by well-known scholars. The author of the 
most widely publicized of them passed them among his non-Catholic 
friends. They were subsequently, without his knowledge or consent, 
distributed by enthusiastic admirers and eventually, in multigraphed 
form, reached large numbers of young clerical and lay students, among 
whom they worked considerable harm. These unpublished writings— 
indeed, they could never have been published under Catholic auspices 
—belong to various dates and manifest the progress of thought of 
their authors. They propose some astonishingly fantastic theories 
which any informed theologian would immediately reject. 


1 Loc. cit. 
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One of these multigraphed articles suggests that Adam is not an 
individual man from whom the human race descends, but is rather a 
collectivity. Original sin is not a true sin inherited by us from our 
first ancestor who voluntarily transgressed God’s command, but is a 
general turning away from God in consequence of the baneful influence 
exercised on mankind by sinful leaders; the spirit yielded to the press 
of matter, and men immersed themselves in sense-life. Truly, as the 
Holy Father points out, “some pervert the very concept of original 
sin,’’8 

In another of these pirated manuscripts we read: 


If we Christians wish to preserve for Christ the qualities that are the basis of 
His power and our adoration, we cannot do anything better, or indeed anything else, 
than accept to their ultimate implications the most modern conceptions of evolu- 
tion. Under the combined pressure of science and philosophy, the world is imposing 
itself more and more on our experience and our thought as a connected system of 
activities mounting gradually toward liberty of conscience. . . . In my opinion, it is 
necessary to place and to recognize the plenitude of Christ on this physical pole of 
universal evolution. ... By discovering a summit for the world, evolution renders 
Christ possible, just as Christ, by giving direction to the world, makes evolution 
possible. 

I am fully aware that this idea is enough to make the head reel... but, by 
imagining such a marvel, I am merely transcribing in terms of physical reality the 
juridical expressions in which the Church has cast its faith. .. . For my part, I un- 
hesitatingly enter the only path in which it seems to me possible to go ahead and 
consequently to save my faith. 

At first sight, Catholicism had deceived me, with its narrow representations of 
the world and its incomprehension of the world of matter. But now, in consequence 
of the revelation of the incarnate God, I recognize that I cannot be saved except 
by becoming one body with the universe. At the same time my most profound 
“pantheistic” aspirations find themselves satisfied, reassured, guided. The world 
around me is becoming divine. 

A general convergence of religions toward a universal Christ, who may at last 
be found satisfactory to them all—such seems to me the sole conversion possible for 
the world and the only imaginable form of a religion of the future. 


These ideas reached an extensive and appreciative, though undesired, 
audience. No wonder that the Supreme Pontiff states reprovingly: 
“Some imprudently and indiscreetly hold that evolution, which has 
not been fully proved even in the domain of natural sciences, explains 


8 Loc. cit. 
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the origin of all things, and audaciously support the monistic and 
pantheistic opinion that the world is in continual evolution.’* The 
last paragraph of the excerpts quoted above is so appalling that almost 
every page of the encyclical may be said to condemn it. 

A third mimeographed article, whose author seems to be quite 
unknown, discourses of the Real Presence of our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. It asserts that the genuine problem of the Real Presence 
has not until now been posed. Formerly, in response to difficulties, 
theologians said that Christ is present in the manner of a substance. 
This explanation is held to evade the real issue. The very term “‘tran- 
substantiation” has drawbacks, for it corresponds to the Scholastic 
conception of transformation, which is inadmissible. In the Scholastic 
view, according to which the reality of a thing is its so-called substance, 
transubstantiation involves a change of substance. But in our present 
enlightened perspectives, in virtue of the offering made according to a 
rite fixed by Christ, the bread and wine become the efficacious symbol 
of Christ’s sacrifice and consequently of His spiritual presence. Thus, 
though nothing happens to their “substance,”’ their religious entity 
changes; and this, the anonymous author assures us, is what we may 
designate by the term “transubstantiation.”’ 

Gladly and thankfully does the Catholic welcome the Holy Father’s 
condemnation: “Some even say that the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
based on an antiquated philosophic notion of substance, should be so 
modified that the real presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist be 
reduced to a kind of symbolism, whereby the consecrated species 
would be merely efficacious signs of the spiritual presence of Christ 
and of His intimate union with the faithful members of His Mystical 
Body.’ 

A professor of theology in the country where these mimeographed 
papers were most widely circulated testifies: “These writings are 
eagerly read. ... They exercise a tremendous influence.” 


SIGNS PRESAGING INTERVENTION 


Ideas such as those advocated in these privately circulated writings, 
which are admittedly extremist, along with many other expositions 


19 Humani generis, no. 5 (N.C.W.C. edition). 
2 Tbid., no. 26. 
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published in books and articles, which contain detectable amounts of 
similar poisons in diluted form, have been lumped together and made 
to fit into the term ‘‘new theology.’”’ Opposition in theological circles 
mounted steadily up to the summer of 1950. Evidence of vigorous 
reaction is found in the controversies featured in learned journals, 
Further evidence is provided by the ‘Theological Weeks” held at the 
Gregorian University in September, 1948, and in Madrid the following 
year. Most of the debated themes were thoroughly ventilated by 
prominent theologians. The subjects discussed were the familiar ones 
of relativism in the expression of revealed truth, the possibility of 
employing non-Scholastic philosophies in the elaboration of theology, 
the person of Adam and original sin, polygenism, evolution, the 
gratuity of the supernatural order, the mystery of the Holy Eucharist, 
existentialism and mysticism, the subjectivity and objectivity of 
dogma, and others. 

The Holy See could not remain indifferent to these stormy currents 
of ideas. As early as 1946, when elected representatives of both the 
Jesuits and the Dominicans met in Rome for the purpose of choosing 
new superiors general of their respective Orders, the Pope took the 
opportunity of speaking out his mind unmistakably. To the delegates 
of the Society of Jesus he said: 


Both orally and in writing you exercise the ministry of teaching theology, 
Sacred Scripture, and the other ecclesiastical sciences, as well as philosophy. . . . 
To all and to each of those to whom this task is entrusted the voice of the Apostle 
makes itself heard: “O Timothy, guard the deposit! Avoid the profane and fruit- 
less discussions and disputations of knowledge falsely so styled’’ (I Tim. 6:20)... . 
To the men of their day the members of the Society of Jesus ought to speak, whether 
by word of mouth or in writing, in such a way as to be understood and willingly 
listened to. In setting forth questions, in developing arguments, and also in the 
choice of style, they should wisely accommodate their discourse to the mentality 
and tastes of their century. But let no one undermine or try to change what is 
changeless. Much has been said, not always with sufficient realization of the im- 
plications involved, about a “new theology”’ which goes on evolving with the con- 
stantly evolving universe, so that it is always progressing without ever arriving 
anywhere. If such a view is to be admitted, what is to become of Catholic dogmas 
than can never change, what is to become of the unity and stability of the faith? 
... A friendly hand should be held out to those who are going astray, but no com- 
promise can be made with error.” 


1 Pius XII, Allocutio “Ad Patres Societatis Iesu in XXIX Congregatione generali 
electores,” Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX XVIII (1946), 384 f. 
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Five days later His Holiness addressed the General Chapter of the 
Friars Preachers: 


The very foundations of our perennial philosophy and theology are being called 
into question. ... Men argue about science and faith, their nature and mutual 
relations. ... They talk about the truths revealed by God, and question whether 
the mind with all its acumen can penetrate into them and can deduce further truths 
from them. Briefly, this is at stake: whether the structure which St. Thomas 
Aquinas erected beyond and above all time, by putting into an orderly synthesis 
elements supplied by those who in all ages have cultivated Christian wisdom, stands 
upon solid rock; whether it is still flourishing and valid; whether it can still defend 
and protect the deposit of Catholic faith and can, even in our day, serve to orientate 
the further progress of theology and philosophy. The Church certainly answers in 
the affirmative.”? 


These words had the effect the Holy Father intended, and yet 
could not halt the tide. Religious superiors took what steps they could, 
but the movement had got out of hand and nothing could be accom- 
plished in circles beyond their jurisdiction. The Pope had no recourse 
left but to issue an instruction to the universal Church. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ENCYCLICAL 


Readers of THEOLOGICAL StuprEs have perused and pondered 
Humani Generis. Any attempt to summarize its teachings here would 
be superfluous as well as impertinent. Some commentaries on this 
important document have already appeared, and many others will be 
written. 

The paternal spirit animating the encyclical has been recognized 
and expressed by commentators. Msgr. Fontenelle observes that “the 
encyclical is an affectionate warning rather than a harsh condemnation”’ 
and that it should not be regarded as a “new Syllabus.”* P. Jean Levie 
has skilfully diagnosed the character and purpose of the encyclical: 


It would be unjust to generalize geographically or to paint in the blackest possi- 
ble colors the symptoms of this intellectual disorder. The Pope asserts clearly 
that there is question only of an incipient disease. . .. There is nothing in the “new 
theology” that recalls the turmoil of the modernist crisis. But the Holy Father is 


2 Allocutio “Ad Patres delegatos ad Capitulum generale Ordinis Fratrum Praedica- 
torum,” ibid., p. 387. 

% La Croix, Oct. 9, 1950; reported in La Documentation catholique, XLVII (1950), col. 
1295. Other excerpts from the French and Dutch press quoted in the same issue express 
a like conviction 
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alive to the threats of intellectual corrosion which can lead, tomorrow or the day 
after, to genuine disaster. Only one remedy suits the distemper: clarity of directives, 
the sharp decisions of competent authority. 

That is the purpose of the encyclical: to clear up confusion and thereby to re- 
store intellectual serenity in regions where it had been disturbed. The Pope is not 
eager to condemn persons; he desires but to halt the spread of errors. His eyes are 
turned not to the past but to the future. He is concerned, not with fixing the re- 
sponsibilities for yesterday, but with definitely marking out the positions that have 
to be held so as to guarantee the healthy condition of Catholic thought.** 


The Church does not wish to halt or suppress any creative move- 
ment that has been inaugurated. Theological research may go on and 
must go on; it is needed for the effective presentation, to the men of 
our day, of revealed truth that is ever fresh and vital. But the teaching 
authority must insist that all such currents remain within the right 
channel, because it has to safeguard fidelity to the deposit of revelation. 

The encyclical confers an incalculable benefit on Catholic theology 
and life. In the first place, it points a sure finger at the goal toward 
which some contemporary movements were tending and which they 
would risk reaching if they were not checked and redirected. That is a 
valuable service benefiting theologians as well as the faithful. A profes- 
sor of philosophy has asked whether theological sanity would not have 
prevailed even if no papal directive had been issued. Undoubtedly it 
would have; but in the meantime the teaching authority of the Church 
would have failed in its duty to guard the deposit, which is unthinkable, 
and many Catholics might have been lost to the faith. What P. Charles 
wrote about the devastating inroads Modernism would have made in 
Catholic circles if the Holy See had remained silent, is not without 
application to the present situation: 


An extremely virulent relativism had, almost without notice, found its way into 
the teaching of doctrine. Psychology displaced ontology; subjectivism was sub- 
stituted for revelation; history inherited the place vacated by dogma. The differ- 
ence between Catholics and Protestants was seemingly being reduced to a prac- 
tical attitude toward the papacy. To arrest and correct this baneful tendency, 
Pius X had to act energetically and decisively. The modernism we observe in 
Anglican thought shows the appalling consequences to which doctrinal relativism 
might have led us had the Holy See not intervened.* 


% J. Levie, “L’Encyclique ‘Humani generis,’”’ Nouvelle revue théologique, LX XII (1950), 
788. 

%P. Charles, S.J., “La Théologie dogmatique hier et aujourd’hui,” Nouvelle revue 
théologique, LVI (1929), 810. 
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The second benefit touches Catholic life in general. For the most 
part the condemned propositions convey the simplified sense, devoid of 
saving context, into which the thought of scholars is translated once it 
infiltrates into the common mind.* The Church, fully aware of the 
power of ideas, is less disturbed about the theories of a particular 
individual than about the refractions of his thought throughout the 
Catholic community; it is less worried about the carefully qualified 
views of the solitary scholar than about the application these views 
find among the populace. In taking this attitude the Church is thor- 
oughly realistic. The Church knows from sad experience, as in the case 
of Rosmini, that doctrines have a vitality of their own, and that their 
orthodoxy is not guaranteed by the personal piety or apostolic in- 
tentions of those who teach them. 

The Catholic theologian will have no difficulty in following the 
directives of this encyclical. He can confidently carry on his researches 
and he can still pursue his apostolic ambition to make the changeless 
profundities of Catholic truth intelligible to the minds of our time. But 
in his freedom of investigation and boldness of speculation he must 
keep his ears open to the voice of the Church.” The personal ideas of 
the Catholic theologian are not indispensable to the life of the Church; 
and when not guaranteed by the directions of the magisterium, his 
teachings remain merely human opinions. Without ecclesiastical ap- 
proval of his labors, the theologian cannot hope to influence Catholic 
life. 

Any suspicion that Humani Generis stifles theological initiative 
betrays gross misunderstanding of the bearing of the document. We 
can have certitude about truth and we can have certitude about error. 
Eventual arrival at truth possessed with complete certitude is the goal 
of all scholarly enterprise. And when error is in question, is not the 
scholar the recipient of a great favor if he is saved from wasting his 


26 An interesting account of this process is given by J. le Cour Grandmaison in an 
article written for La France catholique, Sept. 9, 1950; see La Documentation catholique, 
XLVII (1950), col. 1313 f. 

77 A striking feature of the article written by A. Michel, “Les Enseignements de |’en- 
cyclique,” L’Ami du clergé, LX (1950), 662-71, is the evidence he amasses to show that 
practically every one of the errors proscribed in Humani generis has been previously, and 
in some cases repeatedly, condemned by ecclesiastical authority. 

% P. Vanier, S.J., “L’Encyclique ‘Humani generis,’” Relations, X (1950), 293, shows 
from the encyclical itself how unfounded such a suspicion is. 
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time by wandering astray and is simultaneously rescued from propagat- 
ing falsehood among his fellowmen? Who, more zealously than Pius 
XII, has stimulated the activity of theologians with regard to doctrinal 
investigations of the Assumption? Far from stifling their studies, he 
has crowned them with a glorious dogmatic definition. To say nothing 
of the Divino affiante Spiritu and the addresses of the Pope to various 
groups welcomed by him in audience,”® the present encyclical repeatedly 
urges vigorous study undertaken with the purpose of extending knowl- 
edge in philosophy, anthropology, Sacred Scripture, and theology.*® 

Even in the natural order humility and dependence, consisting in 
submission to the exigencies of the subject under examination, are 
conditions for successful research. Similar submission to doctrinal 
formulas canonized by the Church and attentiveness to the directives 
of its teaching authority are nothing else than scientific integrity in the 
field of theology. No science may deviate from its principles—theology 
less than any; for its principles are articles of faith entrusted to the 
Church and guaranteed by the prerogative of infallibility. The limits 
of theology are as wide as the limits of truth. Far from constricting 
liberty, submission to the magisterium aids liberty, because it increases 
efficacy of study. By saving us from meandering down wrong paths it 
perfects our liberty, for it guards us against making bad choices and 
guides us in making right choices; and that is the purpose of liberty. 
The theologian is in quest of truth; what better fortune can befall him 
than to find it? 

Although theology is a science of the specialist, as all sciences are, 
it is a public service undertaken, not for the gratification of propound- 
ing personal views, but for helping all of us to contemplate with joy 
the “good news” of the gospel given to us for our salvation. This fact 
lays social duties on theology—the duty of exercising care not to bruise 
the faith, the duty of not giving scandal by questionable speculation 
and shaky apologetics; the duty also of consecrating intense study to 
vital problems and of seeking answers to current questions. 

As a public function, the work of theology is a work of the Church. 
The Church has been commissioned to teach. And because it has to 


29 A. Michel, art. cit., p. 666, note 6, supplies some examples of the incentives given 
by the Holy Father to the development of the sciences and the arts. 
% See, for example, nos. 9, 21, 29, 36, 38, 43 (N.C.W.C. edition). 
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teach, it has to know the explanations given of its teaching and oversee 
the science wrought from that teaching. Otherwise such teaching would 
not be basically its own.*! That is why the Church guides theologians, 
as it does in Humani Generis; the sacred truth to which theologians 
devote their lives is the Church’s own truth. 

At the end of his incomparable work on the Trinity, one of the 
masterpieces of Catholic theology, St. Augustine utters a prayer: “O 
Lord, one God, O Triune God, whatever I have written in these books 
about what is Thine, let those who are Thine receive; if I have written 
anything that is mine, may Thou and Thine overlook.” Every the- 
ologian ought to make that prayer his own. And he has the good 
fortune of knowing how to mark off what is his, and therefore some- 
times not good, from what is God’s, and therefore always good; for 
in all his theological labors he is enlightened by the Church, the keeper 
of the things that are God’s. 


31 EF. Mersch, S.J., La Théologie du corps mystique, I (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1946), 
28 f., insists strongly on the social nature of theology. 








PHYSICS, PHILOSOPHY, TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 
THEOLOGY 


JOSEPH T. CLARK, S. J. 
Woodstock College 


INCE frequent mention will be made in this study of a plurality of 
substances, it is not without point to recall that the New Testa- 
ment accounts of the Last Supper locate the Eucharist in this precise 
context. St. Matthew (26:26) thus reports the event: “Cenantibus 
autem eis, accepit Iesus panem et benedixit ac fregit (€xAacev) deditque 
discipulis suis et ait: Accipite et comedite: hoc est corpus meum.”’ St. 
Mark (14:22): “...et manducantibus illis accepit Iesus panem et 
benedicens fregit (€kAagev) et dedit eis et ait: Sumite, hoc est corpus 
meum.” St. Luke (22:19): “. . . et accepto pane gratias egit et fregit 
(éxXacev) et dedit eis dicens: Hoc est corpus meum, quod pro vobis 
datur; hoc facite in meam commemorationem.” And St. Paul (I Cor. 
11:23-25): “Ego enim accepi a Domino quod et tradidi vobis, quoniam 
Dominus Iesus in qua nocte tradebatur accepit panem et gratias agens 
fregit (€xAacev) et dixit: Accipite et manducate: hoc est corpus meum, 
quod pro vobis tradetur; hoc facite in meam commemorationem.”? It 
appears then that at the Last Supper there were (1) one formula of 
consecration, (2) a plural set of bread fragments as simultaneous sub- 
jects of the formula of consecration, (3) a correspondingly plural set of 
simultaneous transubstantiations, and (4) a similar plural set of simul- 
taneous multiple instances of Eucharistic presence which matched in a 
one-to-one correspondence the plural set of consecrated species. 
Since, moreover, competent and traditional theological guidance 
through the intricate mazes of the problems under discussion is both 
necessary and welcome, it will be profitable to recall some decisive 
issues and replies that occur in the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas. 
The objection, for example, is lodged against the traditional doctrine 
that 


. .. Videtur quod, facta consecratione, remaneat in hoc sacramento forma sub- 
stantialis panis. Dictum est enim quod, facta consecratione, remaneant accidentia. 


1 Augustinus Merk, S.I., Novum Testamenitum Graece et Latine (Sth ed.; Roma: Ponti- 
ficium Institutum Biblicum, 1944). 
24 
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Sed cum panis sit quoddam artificiale, etiam forma eius est accidens. Ergo remanet, 
facta consecratione.? 


Although accurately aware of the superseded scientific context in which 
the above objection is posed, yet one may without anachronism note 
that the core of the difficulty is phrased and understood in precisely 
the same way in which a newer science will speak in later centuries. A 
more precise formulation of the contemporary problem could not be 
desired. Because of its medieval and contemporary significance the 
reply of St. Thomas to this objection will be unusually important. 


Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod nihil prohibet arte fieri aliquid, cuius forma 
non est accidens, sed forma substantialis; sicut arte possunt produci ranae et ser- 
pentes; talem enim formam non producit ars virtute propria, sed virtute naturalium 
principiorum. Et hoc modo producit [ars] formam substantialem panis, virtute 
ignis decoquentis materiam ex farina et aqua confectam. 


One may clearly distinguish in this reply four distinct points: (1) the 
principle upon which it relies, (2) the precise juncture at which the 
principle is applied, (3) the general scientific context in which the issue 
is met, and (4) the tonal quality of the answer as an attempted ex- 
planation. The principle (1) that art and technical skill can function 
merely as a dispositive cause, is completely distinct from the validity 
of its application in the specific instance of (2). One may therefore 
agree with (1) and controvert (2). Altogether immaterial in this answer 
are the principles and alleged facts of physical and biological science 
(3) on which it so confidently relies. What is important and instructive 
in this solution is (4) the ideal which St. Thomas entertained con- 
cerning the degree of perspicuous clarity and lucidity that is congenial 
to those peripheral areas of philosophic intelligence that surround the 
opaque core of the impenetrable mystery of the Eucharist. Nothing 
could be more simple than the present formula of solution, nothing 
more neat, nothing more definitive. There are no blurred edges, no 
fuzzy contours, no clouded regions. The solution presumes to settle 
actual problems and to raise none. The transparent elegance of this 
solution seems to bestow on every later inquirer the theological right 
to hope, to ambition, and to endeavor to achieve, a solution equally 
clear in a context intricately more complicated. May one not take it 


2 Sum. Theol., III, q. 75, a. 6, obj. 1. 
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as incontrovertible that the honest, humble hope to attain as clean and 
neat a solution as St. Thomas considered himself to possess, does not 
eo ipso render sober theological inquiry suspect and dangerous? 

Somewhat later Thomas undertakes to put and to solve an objection 
concerning the possible plurality of multiple instances of Eucharistic 
presence with respect to one and the same consecrated host. The diffi- 
culty is: 

Videtur quod non sit totus Christus sub qualibet parte specierur: panis vel 
vini. Species enim illae dividi possunt in infinitum. Si ergo Christus totus est sub 
qualibet parte specierum praedictarum, sequeretur quod infinities esset in hoc 


sacramento, quod est inconveniens: nam infinitum repugnat non solum naturae, 
sed etiam gratiae.* 


To which without doubt or hesitation, with a firm hand and assured 
confidence, Thomas sketches in the corpus of the article the basic 
principles of his reply: 

. .- Manifestum est autem quod natura substantiae est sub qualibet parte dimen- 
sionum, sub quibus continetur; sicut sub qualibet parte aeris est tota natura aeris, 
et sub qualibet parte panis est tota natura panis; et hoc indifferenter, sive sint 
dimensiones actu divisae (sicut cum aer dividitur, vel panis secatur), vel etiam sint 
actu indivisae. Et ideo manifestum est quod totus Chistus est sub qualibet parte 
specierum panis, etiam hostia integra manente, et non solum cum frangitur. 


The latter part of the above passage is most important. With firm in- 
sight and superb confidence in his basic principle: substantia tota est 
sub qualibet parte dimensionum, Thomas courageously confronts both 
situations: (1) hostia integra, (2) hostia fracta. The fullest relevance, 
however, of this principle emerges more clearly in his response to the 
above objection: 


Ad primum ergo dicendum quod numerus sequitur divisionem et ideo quamdiu 
quantitas materiae manet indivisa actu, neque substantia alicuius rei est pluries 
sub dimensionibus propriis, neque Corpus Christi sub dimensionibus panis, et per 
consequens neque infinities, sed toties in quot partes dividitur. 


It would seem then, in sum, that Thomas equips an inquirer with three 
aids: (1) the assurance that clarity of solution is not eo ipso unorthodox 


or embarrassing, (2) substance exists whole and entirely within any 
and all random cross-sections of the dimensions within the limits of 


3 Sum. Theol., III, q. 76, a. 3, obj. 1. 
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which it is enclosed, and (3) that numerical multiplicity is a function 
of division, either artificially or naturally induced, whereby plurality 
is generated. 

A clear answer therefore to the problems in hand may not thereby be 
rendered suspect or unorthodox. But any and all answers, clear or 
cloudy, must be orthodox in the fullest sense of the word. It is essential 
therefore to recall the bedrock decisions and decrees of the thirteenth 
session of the Council of Trent. The caput tertium declares: “. . . Totus 
enim et integer Christus sub panis specie, et sub quavis ipsius speciei 
parte, totus item sub vini specie, et sub eius partibus existit.”* One 
will note that there is no mention therein of the Thomistic distinction 
between parts before separation and parts after separation. In the 
corresponding Canon 3, however, one reads: “Si quis negaverit, in 
venerabili Sacramento Eucharistiae sub unaquaque specie, sub singulis 
cuiusque speciei partibus, separatione facta, totum Christum con- 
tineri, anathema sit,’’> wherein the distinction is given explicit ex- 
pression. Thus far, then, the character of dogmatic formulation con- 
cerning Christ’s integral Eucharistic presence. 

With regard to the unique and miraculous mode of sacramental con- 

version the Council of Trent declares: 
. . . per consecrationem panis et vini conversionem fieri totius substantiae panis in 
substantiam corporis Christi Domini nostri, et totius substantiae vini in sub- 
stantiam sanguinis Eius. Quae conversio convenienter et proprie a sancta Catholica 
Ecclesia transsubstantiatio est appellata.® 


To which certain other significant details are appended in the com- 
panion Canon 2: 

Si quis dixerit in sacrosancto Eucharistiae sacramento remanere substantiam 
panis et vini una cum Corpore et Sanguine Domini nostri Iesu Christi, negaveritque 
mirabilem illam et singularem conversionem totius substantiae panis in Corpus et 
totius substantiae vini in Sanguinem, manentibus dumtaxat speciebus panis et 
vini, quam quidem conversionem Catholica Ecclesia aptissime transsubstantia- 
tionem appellat: anathema sit.” 


Such then are the main pillars that support the framework of scriptural 
text, theological tradition, and conciliar definition in which the present 
problems are to be raised and the solutions attempted in the modern 
and contemporary period. 

« DB, 876. 5 DB, 885. * DB, 877. 7 DB, 884. 
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To this period Tongiorgi*® and Palmieri? belong only by right of 
chronology. For their precipitous and hence pseudo-scientific temper, 
inadequate factual grounds, and bland confidence in speculative in- 
sights unsupported by certified evidence, distinguish them sharply and 
significantly from those who subsequently faced similar problems but 
on altogether different grounds.'° 

The more recent issues which engage our attention open innocently 
enough in 1928, when Marc de Munnynck, O. P., contributed a rather 
vigorous and defensive article to the Divus Thomas. 1m the course of 
his analytical deduction of matter and form in the physical universe 
the author has occasion to distinguish between quantitv and extension, 
and notes: 


This distinction between quantity and extension appears to be disconcerting to 
certain types of mind, despite the fact that any abstract number is capable of dis- 
closing this difference; 40,000 is without doubt a quantity which is devoid of all 
extension, except perhaps what dimensions imagination may suggest. It is per- 
fectly obvious that the two ideas which we have placed side by side: “plurality of 
parts” and “mutual exteriority of parts” are not identical concepts. The only obvi- 
ous distinction between them is a distinction of reason. Is there however a real 
distinction in nature, corresponding to it? As a philosopher, we are not disposed to 
affirm or deny such a correspondence in fact. The only decisive criterion which 
natural human intelligence possesses for deciding in favor of the real distinction is 
opposition: contradictory, contrary, or relative; none of which a comparison be- 
tween quantity and extension appears to disclose. This lack of evidence does not 
warrant a denial of the real distinction, but neither does it justify an affirmation of 
it. It is obvious however that theologians have at their disposal other resources 
which equip them to decide the issue.!! 


For our purposes the author’s philosophy of quantity is irrelevant. 
What is of importance and became significant later is the open con- 
fession of philosophic diffidence vis-d-vis the exaltation of theological 
resources for a definitive solution. 


8S. Tongiorgi, S.I., Imstitutiones Philosophicae, II (8th ed.; Bruxelles: H. Goemaere, 
1862), 315-6. 

*D. Palmieri, S.I., Institutiones Philosophicae, I (Roma: Typographia della Pace, 
1875), 182-6. 

1° For further information concerning these points in Tongiorgi and Palmieri see G. 
Filograssi, S.J., “La realta oggetiva delle specie eucaristiche secondo il Cardinal Franzelin,” 
Gregorianum, XVIII (1937), 395-409. 

™ Marc de Munnynck, O.P., “L’Hylémorphisme dans la pensée contemporaine,” 
Divus Thomas (Freiburg), VI (1928), 164. 
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Somewhat later similar sentiments reappear in the Eucharistic con- 
text. For we read: 


In this area also theologians have a unique advantage over mere philosophers. 
What is the factor that endures throughout Eucharistic transubstantiation? Is it 
the prime matter of the bread which becomes the prime matter of the body of 
Jesus Christ? I am not aware that such a stupid question ever presented itself to a 
normal intelligence. And yet it is indeed the substance of the bread which becomes 
the substance of the victimized body of Jesus. Where then is the element that is 
common to both poles of the change? As Cajetan very aptly remarks, transub- 
stantiation is that conversion which brings it to pass that the bread becomes the 
body of Christ without any need whatever to search for some factor that endures 
throughout the process of conversion.!* 


As above with regard to the preceding passage, the present content is 
contextually irrelevant, but the tone is significant and important. 
Under the official care at the time of tradesmen philosophers who did 
not always realize the valid relations between philosophic analysis and 
scientific discovery, hylomorphism was doomed to eke out scrawny 
days on a mere subsistence diet of digestible facts. And as a natural 
result, mildly envious eyes were wont to gaze on the transcendental 
security of dogmatic theologians whom the swirl and whirl of scientific 
storms could not disturb nor dethrone. 

When Father de Munnynck’s article was being published, a young 
and vigorous philosopher was preparing for the press a college manual 
of introduction to philosophy." The chapter of most importance to 
this history is entitled, ‘Alte und moderner Hylomorphismus” (pp. 80- 
101). No one can at all understand or appreciate the sequel to this 
story who does not take the time to study in some detail the attempted 
transformation of tradition which was taking place under Mitterer’s 
gifted and trenchant pen. In excellent manual style the matter is pre- 
sented under six headings (pp. 96-97): 


Then: A body is a natural unit (unum naturale), not an artificial combination 
(unum artificiale), or any such comparable resultant. 

Now: No one would doubt this fact, not even in the case of those bodies which 
are synthesized in the laboratory or in a chemical processing plant. For what really 
occurs in such instances of chemical combination, for example, is not a technical 
manufacture of the compounds in question, but only such a controlled direction of 


12 Tbid., p. 166. 
13 Albert Mitterer, Einfihrung in der Philosophie (Bressanone: A. Weger, 1929). 
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natural processes that the elements must enter into combination according to laws 
of nature. 


Mitterer gives throughout his treatment every evidence of a broad and 
competent acquaintance with the facts of current physics and chem- 
istry. And there was in those difficult days for hylomorphism some 
small comfort in thus seeing the velera and the mova so neatly and 
smoothly coordinated—at first. 

For in accordance with his program of direct confrontation Mitterer 
continues: 


Then: A body is a natural unit which is intrinsically integrated into a single 
whole (unum per se), in such a way that the natural bond [das natiirliche Band} 
which links together the constituent parts of a body and keeps them interlocked, is 
not composed of forces that reside outside the basic parts, but is in fact the mutual 
orientation of such parts to each other in accordance with laws of nature. 

Now: Also true today. And as a matter of fact, these constituent parts [Bestand- 
teile] are not only what are classified as intrinsic causes (causae intrinsecae), namely: 
material and formal causes (causa materialis, formalis); but the basic element 
[Urstoff] is precisely the efficient cause [Wirkursache] of the existential unity of the 
parts and of the essence of this existential unity, namely the essential structure 
[Wesensstruktur]. . 


But it is apparent that here substance in its traditional conception and 
unum per se in all its incomparable integrity dissolve into a dynamical 
configuration of particle elements that evade the ontological com- 
mitments of essence without relinquishing the honors of nature. Again 
Mitterer says: 


Then: A body is a physical unit, essentially integrated into a single whole (unum 
per essentiam). For it is a unit by reason of its fundamental physical parts [Grund- 
bestandteile, W esensbestandteile], and not by reason of any other internal property of 
a body. As the natural result of their reciprocal orientations toward each other in 
combination, it is the essence of these fundamental constituent parts to construct 
such a unit constellation, or body, and it is the essence of a body to be such a uni- 
tary pattern. 

Now: Also true today. Essential structure is a necessary resultant of the basic 
units of energy, associated with the initial material of the universe, and it is the 
essence of such basic particles to utilize these minimal units of energy and to engi- 
neer by their means these structural patterns. 


The picture, sketched by Mitterer, has now become more clear but 
more terrifying. For ‘fundamental particles” and “constituent parts” 
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are assumed to be synonomous and interchangeable. In the place of a 
union achieved by a bipolar and transcendental relationship between 
matter and form, Mitterer substitutes an electromagnetic saturation 
and equilibrium of a particle constellation system. The resolution of 
integral substance into a discrete pattern is nearly completed and is 
thus far completely revolutionary. 

All that now remains is to continue the process and to capture within 
the snares of semantical confusion the related concepts of essence, sub- 
stance, nature (p. 97): 

Then: A body is thus a single essence (essentia), that is, only as a totality [als 
Ganzes] does it serve as the real ground of its own existence and of its essential type 
(unum principium essendi). 

Now: Certainly true, as has been shown above. 

Then: A body is a single substance (substantia), that is, only as a totality [als 
Ganzes] does it function in two roles: (1) as subsistent and not inherent in another 
(subsistens, non inhaerens), (2) as the vehicle [Trdger] for its specific qualitative and 
quantitative characteristics (unum principium subsistendi). 

Now: Certainly. 

Then: A body is a single nature (natura), that is, only as a totality [als Ganzes] 
does it function as the subject [Trdger] and the cause (causa) of its specific actions 


and reactions (unum principium operandi). 
Now: Of course. And here one thinks, for example, of the specifically different 
spectra, characteristic of the different chemical elements. 


The transformation of traditional substance by Mitterer is now com- 
plete. It remains but a caricature of its former self: “For every body is 
an energy-system” (p. 97). This profound alteration of substance both 
in fact and in meaning, and the spectacular contemporary advances in 
knowledge of the physico-chemical structure of molar masses, now 
stand ready to plague with perplexing ambiguities all subsequent dis- 
cussions by the fides quaerens intellectum concerning the mystery of 
transubstantiation. 

In 1932 Jacques Maritain published his epochal book, Distinguer 
pour unir,“ in which were laid down the broad lines of a constructive 
approach to the growing, critical situation of tension between modern 
physics and the traditional philosophy of nature. Exploiting nuances 
latent in the Scholastic heritage, Maritain attempted to disengage two 
distinct but complementary sciences that rendered altogether irreduci- 


4 Jacques Maritain, Distinguer pour unir (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, 1932). 
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ble but indispensably supplementary descriptions of the same spatio- 
temporal phenomena in the world of physical experience. Here for the 
first time since Galileo there was a favorable opportunity for order, 
synthesis, and harmony in which the physical facts of atomic structure 
could be reconciled in individual intelligence with metaphysical in- 
sights into substance. 

But before there was time for Maritain’s pregnant thought to deliver 
a viable solution to these problems, Hans Meyer with vast erudition, 
firm hand, and a trenchant pen at his disposal, completed and pub- 
lished in 1934 his Die Wissenschaftslehre des Thomas von Aquin. His 
judgment is heavy, harsh, and apparently final: 


The distinction between two ways of studying nature: (1) a philosophy of nature 
which investigates the genuinely essential grounds of natural processes, and (2) a 
physics of nature which is concerned with the description of proximate causes—a 
distinction which some ascribe to Thomas—is foreign to the outlook of Aquinas.® 


At this truly critical juncture in the modern history of Scholastic 
philosophy, when a united front was essential to the cooperative effort 
that was needed to develop and apply the resources of Maritain’s 
irenic solution, the forces of philosophy were divided into two hostile 
camps and thus dissipated each other’s strength. 

Innocently enough, perhaps, but with disastrous results, Father 
Bernhardin Krempel, Passionist, encouraged by de Munnynck’s essay 
of 1928, undertook to publish in the Divus Thomas an article of con- 
temporary pertinence. Krempel writes: 


Before we proceed to propose the answer to this question, let us remember that— 
at least in their fundarfental tenets—both hylomorphism and modern electron 
theory stand on firm grounds. It would be foolish to belittle modern atomic theory 
as if it werea bare hypothesis . . . .On the other hand no Catholic thinker will toss 
hylomorphism overboard without difficulty. Let us prescind for the moment from 
the decree of the Vienna Council (1312) and of the Fifth Lateran Council, the full 
implications of which are controverted. But hylomorphism is clearly and expressly 
taught in the famous 24 Theses which were issued on July 27, 1914, by the Papal 
Commission on Studies, as “basic truths” of Thomistic philosophy. Benedict XV 
personally entertained an especially high esteem for these propositions, and on 
March 7, 1916, prescribed them for all ecclesiastical faculties. And hylomorphism is 


18 Hans Meyer, Die Wissenschaftslehre des Thomas von Aquin (Fulda: Actiendruckerei, 
1934), p. 62, 
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beyond all shadow of doubt one of those basic truths (principia) of St. Thomas’ 
teaching which Canon 1366, §2 obliges Catholic professors to present. '® 


In those difficult days of a besieged hylomorphism this detailed at- 
tempt to protect its flanks with papal armor and to discourage future 
assaults under the mailed threat of ecclesiastical censure could not go 
unnoticed and unchallenged. And especially since the same author 
later suggests: 


If anyone is inclined to doubt that the essential constituents of even a corporeal 
substance are beyond the reach of sense observation, let him just reflect for a mo- 
ment on the most holy Sacrament of the altar. After the whole substance [Wesen]— 
or should we say substances—of the bread, and consequently the substantial form(s) 
and prime matter have been changed into the body of Christ, the same phenomenal 
characteristics (accidentia) impinge on the senses as before the change. So much so, 
that, had we a research instrument with magnification powerenough, we couldstill 
see in a consecrated host the electrons revolving about atomic nuclei. And yet we 
know with the certainty of faith that their essences are no longer there. To the 
natural scientist, however, a consecrated host can serve as well as an unconsecrated 
one for purposes of experimental investigation.‘” 


But surely, if hylomorphic theory does possess any ontological validity 
and philosophic explanatory power, it is not to be tested by the alto- 
gether unique and exceptional instance of Eucharistic transubstantia- 
tion. This is distinctly a privileged case and hence a prejudiced item 
for confirmation or for rebuttal of conventional views. 

Once more before closing his inquiry Krempel alludes to the 
Eucharist as a favorable instance: 


... for the research scientist iron, nitrogen, etc., both within and without the hu- 
man organism, are not notably different. But they are no longer iron and nitrogen. 
I have only to reflect on the most holy Sacrament of the altar where the fact is as 
certain as faith. To the research scientist who still shrugs his shoulders as a gesture 
of persistent scepticism, we make this reply: you base your judgment on the electro- 
magnetic phenomenal appearances. They are indeed the same. But by virtue of our 
philosophical point of view we penetrate to the essences of things. We consider the 
totality of sensible appearances. And there is in this regard so profound a trans- 
formation that we are forced to recognize a different inner causal constitution, a 
different essential structure.!* 


16 Bernhardin Krempel, ‘“Widerstreitet die Elektronenlehre dem Hylomorphismus?”, 
Divus Thomas (Freiburg), XIII (1935), 219-20. 
1 Tbid., p. 221. 8 Tbid., p. 223. 
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There can, I submit, be no doubt that Krempel does actually pretend 
to support his case for hylomorphism, particularly at its most criti- 
cised junctures, by significant allusion to the Eucharistic instance of 
transubstantiation and presence. 

Mitterer accordingly arose to protest in the midst of other busi- 
ness,!* and made his presence felt in three distinct quarters. His first 
article appeared in the Theologische Quartalschrift.° In a second article 
he reads de Munnynck and Krempel a sharp lesson in philosophic 
good manners and subtly coaxes professional theologians to join him 
in the public repudiation of such philosophical parasites. For the benefit 
of the philosophers he retorts: 


. .. In the name of metaphysics no stone must be left unturned in order to preserve 
hylomorphism, which must be abandoned as a physical theory, as a metaphysical 
system . . . . Everybody refuses to subject metaphysics to the role of handmaid to 
physics, namely modern physics. But no one is aware that thus they degrade meta- 
physics to the role of handmaid to ancient physics.*! 


Even if this reproach were richly deserved by those at whom it is 
levelled, some of its sting is mitigated by Mitterer’s inclusion within 
it of his pet thesis that hylomorphism was originally proposed and must 
accordingly be currently maintained, not as a metaphysical, but as a 
physical interpretation of experience on the same level as an atomic 
explanation of physical structure. As such a physical theory, Mitterer 
maintains that it is dead. But not yet buried. And Mitterer plans a 
dignified funeral: 


... No one will deny that the hylomorphic interpretation of physical bodies, 
whether as a physical theory or as a metaphysical system, is above all other con- 
siderations an item in the domain of purely natural knowledge. No one will deny 
that this theory in the domain of purely natural knowledge was once employed 
with advantage by contemporary theology and that it rendered significant serv- 
ime...” 


19In 1935 Mitterer published, as a development of the germ ideas contained in his 
Einfuhrung: Das Ringen der alten Stoff-Form-Metaphysik mit der heutigen Stoff-Physik 
(Innsbruck: Tyrolia Verlag). In 1936 appeared his second volume in the same series: 
Wesensartwandel und Arlenssystem der physikalischen Kérperwelt (Bressanone: A. Weger). 

20 Albert Mitterer, ‘“Glaubensungefihrlichkeit und Wahrheit des physikalischen 
Hylomorphismus,” Theologische Quartalschrift, CX VII (1936), 457-65. 

31 Albert Mitterer, ““Profanwissenschaft als Hilfswissenschaft der Theologie,” Zeitschrift 
fiir katholische Theologie, LX (1936), 242. 
2 Ibid., p. 243. 
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So much then for the respectful eulogy of a defunct hylomorphism. 

For the professional theologians Mitterer’s tone is one of caustic in- 
dignation and stirring challenge. To instil a sense of personal shame 
Mitterer recounts how: 


... In order to rescue such theories from ruin, there are those who do not blush to 
drag into the issues mysteries of the faith, such as that of the holy Eucharist .. .. 
Once upon a time, namely in the period of St. Thomas, one used to adduce a theory 
of purely natural and secular character, such as the hylomorphic interpretation of 
spatio-temporal phenomena, as a means whereby one might make more clear in 
terms of a natural, scientific knowledge the truths of revelation, even the mysteries 
of faith, as for example, the holy Eucharist. Then indeed was secular learning a 
handmaid of theology. But today theology must be suborned into service in order 
to save ancient theories of natural science, such as that very same hylomorphic 
interpretation of sensible appearances. Here indeed theology is the maid-servant. 
No longer is theology the end and secular lore the means; no, now a natural science 
is the end and theology is the means.?* 


And then to the properly chastened and humbled confraternity of 
theology, who meekly permitted themselves to be used as pawns in 
unfair philosophical contest, Mitterer directs his stirring challenge to 
declare and redeem themselves by realignment with the vigorous ad- 
vances of contemporary science: 


. .. The more theology becomes conscious that she is the queen and not the hand- 
maid of the sciences, the less ready will she be to perform such menial tasks in the 
service of secular learning. More than just that, theology will cashier from their 
rank as aides-de-camp such theories as are openly admitted to be untenable today, 
and replace them by other and younger forces in the same way as heretofore 
theology took into its service a vigorous and universally accepted theory, such as 
hylomorphism once was.” 


For if imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, then paradoxically 
theology will be most loyal when most revolutionary, most traditional 
when most novel, most conventional when most daring and bold. 
Just at this point in the crucial conflict Mitterer discovered Hans 
Meyer’s Die Wissenschaftslehre des Thomas von Aquin. The substantial 
coincidence of their ideas refreshed and encouraged him to continue 
his task with renewed vigor and confidence.*® In an article with the 


% Tbid., pp. 243-4. * Thid., p. 244. 
28 For at the same time philosophical critiques were attempting to whittle down the 
pretensions of his pseudo-metaphysical transcription of physical particles as Hylosys- 
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keenly provocative title, ““Thomasische und neuthomistische Wissen- 
schaftslehre,’’ Mitterer wrote: 


Altogether independently of my own researches, Hans Meyer has written a 
book . . . which I mention with special delight because it coincides to a remarkable 
degree with a book of my own, recently published under the title: Das Ringen der 
alten Stoff-Form-Metaphysik mit der heutigen Stoff-Physik. . . .*® 


Nor is the agreement, although coincidental in fact, merely one of 
general mood or trend. It is almost a strikingly verbal identity: 


Most of all Hans Meyer has clearly shown that the natural science (philosophia 
naturalis, scientia naturalis, physica) of Thomas is, as a matter of fact, natural 
science [Naturwissenschaft] and not a philosophy of nature [Naturphilosophie] .... 
It is indeed very significant to have an independent proof on grounds of copious 
documentary evidence that bodies and their structure were for Thomas a concern 
of physics, an object of natural science, not of metaphysics.?’ 


The measure of real coincidence is indeed striking. 

With Meyer at his side as supporting witness, with a poignantly deep 
sense of the tragic elements involved, torn between a conviction an- 
chored in facts and a sense of solitary exile from the fraternity of 
Scholastic philosophers, Mitterer states his case as clearly as the evi- 
dence seems to demand and as sympathetically as domestic differences 
require: 


We are experiencing today a truly critical period in the history of hylomorphism 
as an interpretation of physical reality. In so far as this hylomorphism of St. Thomas 
purported to be a theory of physics, it has been completely and openly abandoned 
by all of us Scholastics. Bodies are not hylomorphically constituted in the sense of 
St. Thomas. They are hylomeric in physical structure according to the report of 
modern science. And yet, despite this reversal in physics, it is the opinion of at least 
many neo-Scholastics that these same bodies can today be regarded as hylomorphic 
in a metaphysical sense, that is, compounded, as heretofore understood, of potency 
and act in the order of essence. But according to Thomas metaphysical potency and 





temismus, or a modern substitute for an outmoded hylomorphism. See for example J. 
de Vries, S.J., “Das Weltbild der neuen Physik und die alte Metaphysik,” Scholasitik, 
X (1935), 77-90. For a later critique see H.M. Braun, O.P., “Hylosystemismus oder 
Hylomorphismus?”, Divus Thomas (Freiburg), XVI (1938), 420-58. 

26 Albert Mitterer, “‘Thomasische und neuthomistische Wissenschaftslehre,” The- 
ologisch-praktische Quartalschrift, LXX XTX (1936), 318. 

™ Tbid., p. 319. 
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physical prime matter were one and the same thing, just as metaphysical act and 
physical substantial form were really identical and only rendered conceptually 
distinct for reasons of methodological procedure in science. How then can the meta- 
physical matter-form dyad survive the collapse of the physical counterpart pair 
with which it was really identified??® 


Mitterer’s case may be poor. But no one could have handled its re- 
sources more effectively. The issue emerges as starkly clear. On the 
natural presumption that his final rhetorical question lacks a signifi- 
cant reply, Mitterer proceeds to a moving peroration for philosophers 
that parallels the previous plea for the benefit of theologians: 


".. What then was the Aristotelian-Thomistic method? St. Thomas accepted the 
contemporary, that is, Aristotelian physics and investigated its content under the 
aspect of being. The very same procedure must be followed today, if one desires to 
progress according to the method of St. Thomas. Modern man has been forced to 
abandon the ancient physics and to acknowledge the newer science: But instead of 
investigating the newer physics under the aspect of being, as St. Thomas studied 
the old physics, one attempts to take the old theory, which was the result of an 
ontological investigation of the old physics, and plaster it to physical bodies.” 


There is here the same subtle insinuation that a blind loyalty is the 
basest treachery, and that in following St. Thomas our contemporaries 
have really lost him. There is the same challenging paradox that true 
fidelity entails departure, that desertion implies rededication to the 
genuine task of Thomas. 

The reader may have forgotten at this point the timid and tentative 
question, sandwiched between bigger issues, in the excerpted passage 
from Bernhardin Krempel. It was, as follows, in partial context: 


* . . After the whole substance [Wesen]—or should we say substances—of the bread, 
4nd consequently the substantial form(s) and prime matter have been changed into 
the body of Christ, the same phenomenal characteristics (accidentia) impinge upon 
the senses as before the change. . . .* 


But apparently L. Baudimet did not forget it. For in his article in 
the Revue apologétique it is this precise question that generates the 
twin problems of (1) a plural set of transubstantiational conversions, 
corresponding to the plural set of chemical substances which compose 
before consecration a single host, and (2) a plural set of multiple in- 


% Tbid., p. 321. 29 Tbid., p. 323. Cf. note 17 supra. 
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stances of Eucharistic presence under the appearances of a single con- 
secrated host, corresponding one-to-one with the presumed plural set 
of actual sacramental conversions. These two problems had been latent 
and simmering throughout the whole preceding period. They now erupt 
into the open and clamor for a reasonable and orthodox solution. The 
first time that they are broached as explicit questions, it is in what 
purports to be a sound and traditional theological framework. More- 
over Baudimet feels no need nor desire to tamper with the concepts of 
a traditional Scholastic metaphysics. No such alterations seem neces- 
sary either to pose the issue fairly or to resolve it satisfactorily. 

Baudimet addresses himself directly to theologians. Some, he finds, 
are easily content to take a rough and ready view of the situation, to 
identify themselves with the man in the street, and to ignore the issue 
as if it were really of no account. To such theologians Baudimet speaks 
sharply and decisively: 


* .. The theologian in fact cannot be satisfied in this matter with what is enough 
for the baker and the steward. For them the unit totality which they handle, sell, 
and buy, is bread or a slice of bread. Even for the priest (as well as for his sacristan), 
the unit totality which he places on the paten, offers at Mass, and consecrates, is the 
host. But for the theologian that which is changed into the body of Christ is the 
substance alone. Hence it is faith itself which poses the problem in an order of reali- 
ties in which common sense experience is altogether incompetent because it discerns 
very poorly between substance and accidents . . . . The distinction between sub- 


stance and accidents is not artificial but real.*! 
t 
Convinced, then, that no conscientious theologian can afford to treat 


the problem cavalierly, the author is at great pains to state the issues 
very clearly: 


Before consecration is the host an individual substance, or is it not rather an 
aggregate of plural individual substances? . . . . Inthe present discussion that is the 
paramount question. Now—and this point should be clearly understood—there is 
no concern here to devise some new concept of substance. The issue rather is this: 
given altogether unaltered the Scholastic concepts of substance and substantial 
unity, to determine whether there is as a matter of fact a single substance of that 
character or a plurality of such substances in a host. And in this question concerning 
a matter of physical fact, physics and chemistry have a right to contribute relevant 
information. *? 


LL. Baudimet, “Notre Seigneur, n’est Il présent qu’une fois dans l’hostie?”, Revue 
apologétique, LXV (1937), 546-7. 
® Tbid., p. 547. 
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And what is it precisely that physics and chemistry do actually reveal 
to sober and serious investigation? Baudimet replies: 


. .. Inmy opinion it is incontrovertible that a negative answer must be given to this 
question. For the philosopher the host is nothing but an artificial conglomeration of 
multiple particles ....If a host possesses some unit totality for common sense 
observation, such that one is warranted in calling it a single host, this unity is al- 
together of an accidental character, due solely to the incidental cohesions of the 
particles in the aggregate.** 


The reader will quickly recognize that with Baudimet’s factual state- 
ment the issue returns to the supposititious objection of Sum. Theol., 
III, q. 75, a. 6. It remains to be seen whether one can in good conscience 
also return to the answer which Thomas there confidently supplies. 
After painstakingly reassuring the unsympathetic and sceptical 
theologian that there is absolutely nothing of deceptive semantics or 
altered metaphysics in his argument, but only those familiar and es- 
tablished concepts and terms which are their daily stock-in-trade, 
Baudimet proceeds carefully but relentlessly to draw the implied con- 
sequences of a plurality of substances in a hostia consecranda: 


The theologian proceeds to construct a syllogism, the major of which is given by 
revelation, the minor supplied by philosophy. The major which revelation provides 
is: That which is changed into the body of Christ, is the substance of the bread. The 
minor, submitted by philosophy, runs: But in a host there is a plurality of bread- 
substances [substances-pains]. The conclusion follows: therefore in the consecration 
of a host a plurality of bread-substances [substances-pains] is changed into the body 
of Christ.*4 


One should note cautiously at this point that for some reason not 
clearly disclosed Baudimet does not exploit in his reasoning the full 
resources of his factual data. The plurality of swbstances-pains to which 
he alludes, is as much a chemical fiction and creation as the substantia 
panis of conventional discourse. For the very same indubitable an- 
alysis which proves to Baudimet that the common substantia panis is 
nothing more and nothing less in point of physical fact than an ag- 
gregate of substances-pains, discloses with equal clarity and decisive 
evidence that the substance-pain is itself an aggregate of diverse chemi- 
cal substances. If the method of analysis is valid at all, it is inexorably 


% Ibid., p. 548. % Ibid., p. 553. 
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valid all along the line. To halt the process of resolution at the level of 
substances-pains, as Baudimet does, may be reasonable for some other 
undisclosed motive. But it is not necessary nor true by reason of any 
limits within the method itself. 

Baudimet moreover is quite conscious that the logic of his adopted 
position is not arrested at this point. The next level of consequence is 
inherent in the preceding and apparently inevitable. The theologian 
therefore follows the direction that reason indicates: 


There is in the host a plurality of bread-substances [substances-pains]. But there 
are exactly as many conversions as there are bread-substances [substances-pains]. 
Proof: actio est in passo. The patiens here is the substance of the bread. But this sub- 
stance is plural and multiple. Hence plural and multiple likewise are the actions of 
conversion. *§ 


But at this advanced stage there hovers over the argument an immi- 
nent and apparently inescapable corollary. So Baudimet continues: 


. . . But each single member of this plural set of conversions has as its terminus-ad- 
quem: the body of Christ. Hence it follows that transubstantiation produces a 
plural set of multiple instances of the presence of Christ .. . . That the Eucharistic 
presence of Christ in the host is as a matter of fact equivalent to a plural set of 
multiple instances of Eucharistic presence, such is the proposition which we deem 
it necessary to maintain. * 


Although Baudimet arbitrarily limited the range of his concluding 
proposition by arresting the process of his analysis at the unreal and 
fictional level of substances-pains, the number of which in a single host 
before consecration is appreciably less than the total aggregate of 
associated chemical substances, he ventures no definite number as a 
rough and tentative estimate for the multiple instances of Eucharistic 
presence. 

At precisely this stage in the historical development of the problem 
(1937) the International Eucharistic Congress was successfully and im- 
pressively celebrated in Manila. More than continental publicity was 
accorded to the event. The Eucharist and its place in contemporary 
culture attracted more than a modest amount of public attention from 
those not of the faith. Not all of this attention was sympathetic or 
favorable. Some comments on the occasion were instinct with hos- 


% Tbid., p. 554. 6 Tbid., pp. 554, 561. 
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tility. Others merely posed carefully calculated questions or proposed 
very challenging assertions. It thus came about in that year that a 
certain semi-anonymous “Fr. M.” wrote in the journal, Volk im Werden, 
an article on ‘“‘Dogmatische Physik.” The loose threads of the entire 
story now come together to form a pattern. The random rays of light 
begin to focus in unison on the central issues. The problems erupt in 
an aggressive fashion into the realm of professional theological con- 
sciousness. 

Without delay and as a routine task Father Joseph Ternus, S.J., 
undertook to reply to Fr. M. From the list of several theses and sub- 
theses of Fr. M., each of which Ternus girds himself to rebut, two are 
pertinent directly to our immediate concerns and are selected for com- 
ment: 


1. He who accepts transubstantiation is irrevocably tied to the dogmatic physics 
of the thirteenth century and must accordingly reject modern scientific physics. 

6 (a). What then is changed? The molecules, the atoms, the electrons? Single 
elements or chemical compounds? *? 


The first thesis of his opponent is crushed by Ternus under the sheer 
mass and weight of heavy counter-assertions: 


In the same way the first thesis, which is more or less the main thesis, betrays 
itself as an impudent assumption for which the author to be sure never adduces a 
proof. Such proof would have to be derived from dogma, from the history of dogma, 
and from modern physics. But it is dogmatically false that a profession of faith in 
Eucharistic transubstantiation has anything at all to do with the physics of the 
thirteenth century. It is false on the grounds of the history of dogma to assert that 
the Lateran Council in 1215 “declared a physical world-view of the thirteenth 
century to be infallibly true.” And it is also false that belief in Eucharistic transub- 
stantiation conflicts with the data of modern physics. ** 


Ternus apparently operates on the principle: gratis asseritur, gratis 
negatur. Vigorous and partisan debate may be kept at white heat by 
this device. But it is a fact that problems are not thus solved, nor even 
moved significantly ahead toward an ultimate solution. 

In preparing the ground for his treatment of 6 (a), Ternus is careful 


31 Joseph Ternus, S.J., “ ‘Dogmatische Physik’ in der Lehre vom Altarssakrament?”, 
Stimmen der Zeit, CXXXII (1937), 221. 
% Loc. cit. 
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to settle beforehand some assured points of departure. Against Mitterer 
and Meyer, Ternus is quite confident that: 


The doctrine of transubstantiation in the Eucharist can nevertheless not at all 
come into conflict with modern physics because the dogma in its basic formulation 
cannot in general be brought into conflict with any physicsat all... . Forafterall 
not a single one of all the metaphysical concepts: essence, essential change, substance, 
accident, individual, and subsistence (and many others of similar character), per- 
tains to the sphere of physical science, the scope and focus of which concern only the 
quantitative characteristics of material change. *® 


No one can seriously dispute with Ternus that this transcendental 
position is a citadel of security. There certainly may one find refuge 
from all conflict and imminent contradictions. But precipitous flight 
to this refuge may, and often does, abandon serious and licit questions 
that remain as orphans in the world of intelligence which must be in- 
tegrated to survive. Such a procedure prevents discord. But it cannot, 
as such, achieve harmony. 

The second position which Father Ternus very frankly adopts is one 

that is by very definition an infinite distance removed from the dan- 
gerous grounds on which the more notorious of his less cautious pre- 
decessors took their stand: 
. .. The sequel to Maignan, Witasse, Tongiorgi, Palmieri, and even to Franzelin, 
has shown what happens when dogmatic theologians desert their domain and 
meddle with physics. These examples have consequently given fair warning to the 
sound critical instincts of subsequent theologians to steer clear of the perpetually 
questionable perspectives of an essentially temporary and progressive physics, and 
to keep hands off things concerning which no counsel is contained in revelation and 
with which no self-respecting theology needs to bother. *° 


It would appear that Father Ternus is correct in his observation that 
physics is never stationary, always in flux and advance toward new 
frontiers, and consequently always temporary because always con- 
temporary. But Father Ternus fails to discern that physics by and large 
has never once moved backwards. To be sure, there have been experi- 
mental setbacks to theoretical predictions. But science has in the main 
and in ways open to critical examination always moved forward. Now 
something that moves forward always, and always moves forward 
must of necessity leave in its rear solidly occupied terrain which grows 


% Ibid., p. 222. # Tbid., p. 227. 
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more permanently secure the more distant daily becomes the con- 
tinuously further removed frontier. There are scientific positions, once 
on the fringe of a frontier, but now in the deeper backwoods, where 
one may fix a critically chosen stand without fear of sudden and ir- 
redeemable displacement. Which suggests, at least, that one can now 
do successfully in the secure and peaceful rear what Tongiorgi and 
Palmieri were sure to bungle on the frontier. And the awful choice 
does sometimes confront the theologian as a professional responsi- 
bility: to take the carefully calculated risk that gives promise, if suc- 
cessful, of anticipating the pitfalls that otherwise remain to endanger 
the steps of the ambiguous faithful. 

Protected then by his deliberate caution, and with one firm hand on 
the guard-rail that separates metaphysics from physics, Ternus re- 
plies to 6 (a): 


What then is changed? The molecules, the atoms, the electronsPp—Answer: 
Bread is changed into the body of the Lord, wine into the blood of the Lord, and 
changed in such a way that the bread and wine respectively merely seem to be 
present. Precisely all that and only that is changed which must be changed if the 
words of the Lord are to be true: “This is my Body, this is my Blood’”—and true, 
not in a purely symbolic sense, nor even in a merely spiritual sense, but according 
to the true and real substance of the flesh and the blood of the Lord, both of which 
come to be present in the place of the substance of the bread and of the wine by 
virtue of the words of consecration, without however removing the objective ap- 
pearances of the bread and of the wine which remain and affect the sense organs. Of 
atoms and electrons, of elements and compounds, there is no need to utter one single 
scientific syllable. 4! 


It may be that a determined metaphysician can afford to affect such 
hauteur. But it is a luxury beyond the means of the common man who 
knows the worries that harrow his soul. If Baudimet possesses the 
correct theological attitude, then in this instance Ternus has it not, 
and vice versa. But there is one more word in the same strain: 


. .. The theologian need not concern himself with the question whether within the 
confines of a host to be consecrated there is a single substance or a plurality of sub- 
stances in a physical or a cosmological sense. The rule-of-thumb criterion for unity 
and multiplicity in the everyday sense of the things that average people handle, is 
all that he needs for dogma and for life. 4? 


“ Loc. cit. @ Ibid., p. 228. 
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But does Father Ternus not discern that the “everyday” estimate of 
unity and plurality by people who spend their anxious days in an 
“atomic” age, will inevitably be oriented more and more toward the 
public facts of physics? For “everyday” estimates are also temporary, 
precisely because also contemporary. 

Mitterer’s passionate pleas and Ternus’ provocative irritations were 
not to go without effective result. Francis Unterkircher, disciple of 
Mitterer, rose to the challenge in 1938. Unterkircher’s physics sets 
the framework for his philosophic elucidation of the Eucharist mys- 
tery. Matter and form are definitely superseded and cannot be adapted 
successfully to modern evidence. The basic particles of matter are 
hylons, each of which is a substantia materialis indeed but not yet a 
substantia corporalis. This is the basic difference between hylomorphism 
and hylosystemism, as the new theory is called. Such hylons are very 
likely unextended force-points which, when densely packed in constel- 
lation patterns, constitute a substantia corporalis by reason of resultant 
extension. St. Thomas had things topsy-turvy. For Thomas substantia 
materialis is the originative cause whence proceed quantity and quality 
as accidents. It is rather the reverse. Quantity and quality are the in- 
trinsic constituents of a corporeal substance. In the Eucharist there- 
fore it is no longer the divine task to substitute by direct efficient ac- 
tivity for the natural sustaining causality of material substance. The 
fact is rather that God preserves in continued existence after consecra- 
tion the constituent causes of a body: quantity and quality, but 
miraculously obstructs their secondary effect, which is not so much the 
sensible appearances of a physical body, but rather its actual existence 
as a substantial unit. Unterkircher finally maintains that this inter- 
pretation is compatible with traditional dogma, concerning the total 
conversion of the substantia panis. It is true indeed that the hylons 
endure throughout the change but in the terminus-ad-quem, by divine 
suspension of their connatural effect, they do not actually constitute 
a corporeal substance and are consequently deprived of their identity 
as strict corporeal substances. They are, as it were, only parts of a body 
in potentia. 

And once again at this critical 1938 juncture Hans Meyer reappears 


4 Francis Unterkircher, Zu einigen Problemen der Eucharistielehre (Innsbruck: Tyrolia 
Verlag, 1938). 
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on the scene as author of the visibly impressive opus, Thomas von 
Aquin: sein System und seine geistesgeschichtliche Stellung. Here the 
same fundamental theme is repeated with more volume and in a 
slightly higher key: 

Hylomorphism is for Aristotle and for Thomas both a physical and a metaphysi- 
cal theory. Thomas himself maintains firmly that physical substantial change 
grounds the intellectual insight into materia prima. Both philosophers erect a 
purely theoretical distinction between the research areas of science and of meta- 
physics. Natural science has as point of departure the stability of the physical ele- 
ments and the forms of their interaction. Metaphysics investigates these constituent 
parts of bodies under the generalized aspect of being with regard to their type of 
existence and their relation to the total being of the composite substance. As a 
matter of actual fact, however, both viewpoints coalesce in the construction of a 
single world-picture. If hylomorphism possessed only inductive, scientific grounds, 
then it would fall instantly with their present collapse. . . .44 


There were de Munnynck (1928), Mitterer (1929), Maritain (1932), 
Meyer (1934), Krempel (1935), Mitterer (1936 fer), Baudimet (1937), 
Ternus (1937), Unterkircher (1938), Meyer (1938), and the reign of 
confusion. Mitterer, Meyer, and Unterkircher violently contest the 
validity of the grounds which underlie Baudimet’s solution and Ternus’ 
calm security. De Munnynck, Krempel, Maritain, Baudimet, and 
Ternus share the same fundamental outlook but interpret its obliga- 
tions and its implications in widely divergent ways. Baudimet sets the 
theologian in the middle of the muddle. Ternus considers it the serene 
wisdom of theology to leave bad enough alone for fear of making it 
worse rather than better. Mitterer, Meyer, and Unterkircher make 
the situation worse under the conviction that they are thereby making 
it incredibly better. There were de Munnynck (1928), Mitterer (1929), 
Maritain (1932), Meyer (1934), Krempel (1935), Mitterer (1936 fer), 
Baudimet (1937), Ternus (1937), Unterkircher (1938), Meyer (1938), 
and the reign of confusion. 

Into this chaos A. H. Maltha, O. P., attempts to introduce some 
order and system.*® He is keenly aware of the historical development 
of all the relevant literature. This equips him admirably for a synoptic 


“Hans Meyer, Thomas von Aquin: sein System und seine geistesgeschichtliche Stellung 
‘Bonn: Peter Hanstein Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1938), p. 76. 

“6 A. H. Maltha, O.P., “Cosmologica circa Transsubstantiationem,” Amgelicum, XVI 
(1939), 305-34. 
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view and affords him the opportunity to reduce the jumbled elements 
to some lowest common denominator. Moreover he is resolved to test 
individual items in the controversy by comparison with theological 
tradition so far as his vast lore and erudition can recall its contents. 
For example, Maltha is set to determine theological opinion on the 
question (p. 306): “. .. utrum relatio continentiae sequatur physicam 
unitatem vel pluralitatem, an e contra nostram moralem aestima- 
tionem?” Maltha moreover filters from the mass of confused materials 
their pith and gist so that: 


. . . putamus lectionem libri Unterkircher unicam quaestionem involvere sc. quomodo 
accommodanda sit doctrina thomistica transsubstantiationis in hypothesi hylomor- 
phismi ad moleculas vel aliquid huiusmodi translati vel etiam simpliciter dere- 
cet... © 


And the core of all of Baudimet’s considerations is reduced to the 
following (p. 311): “...Praecipwum ergo quod ex his omnibus est 
retinendum est dubium: an habeantur in omni consecratione plures 
transsubstantiationes et praesentiae propter pluralitatem numericam 
vel etiam specificam substantiarum conversarum... .” 

With reference to the very ambiguous and very critical issue con- 
cerning the theological relevance of moral estimates as criteria, Maltha 
first reports after a vast survey of the pertinent materials: 


Apud S. Doctorem, qui in tractatu de baptismo habet aliquam enuntiationem 
plus minusve redolentem aestimationem non-physicam, aliquid simile semel vel bis 
occurrit in quaestionibus de Eucharistia (Sum. Theol., III, q. 66, a. 4), sed isti textus, 
nullatenus clari, aperte vincuntur per exercitum textuum tractantium rem modo 
physico: cogita quomodo loquatur de corruptione speciei, de solutione speciei, de 
criterio non sumendo ex figura vel colore vel similitudine sed ex generabilitate, de 
activitate vini respectu aquae (In IV Sent., d. 3, q. 1, a. 3, sol. 2; d. 11, q. 2, a. 2, 
sol. 3;d. 11, q. 2, a. 4, sol. 2; Sum. Theol., III, q. 74, a. 31, ad 2m; q. 75, a. 4, ad 2m; 
q. 74, a. 8); cogita etiam quomodo pro eo panis est alia species a massa cruda (Sum. 
Theol., III, q. 75, a. 6, ad 1m; In IV Sent., d. 11, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 3; d. 11, q. 2, a. 2, 
sol. 1). Unde videtur dicendum quod S. Doctor fere identificat considerationem 
moralem (quod non potuit negare, cum sacramentum sit signum pro hominibus) 
et considerationem physicam.”” 


When to these apparently definitive testimonies of St. Thomas one 
adds the accumulated endorsements of a representative cross-section 


4 Ibid., p. 309.  Tbid., p. 312. 
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of other theologians, the conclusion seems to Maltha inescapable that 
(p. 317): “...ad sacramenta requiri physicam substantiam et forte 
etiam moralem conditionem, sed non sufficere solam aestimationem 
moralem.” If this unequivocal conclusion can survive the necessary 
criticism of colleagues, one major and indispensable principle of solu- 
tion for these problems will have been securely gained. 

After a sober and impartial review of the copious and cogent evi- 
dence available, Maltha furthermore concludes (p. 310): “.. . con- 
cedimus fere omnes hodie approbare granulos farinae et guttulas 
aquae per coctionem panis non fieri unam entitatem numericam. .. .” 
This point acquired, Maltha next procedes to exclude the possibility 
that nevertheless one and only one conversion occurs (p. 326): “. . . non 
posse affirmari hic haberi unam conversionem ex unitate accidentali 
diversarum substantiarum in pane et vino admittendarum....” And 
in order to compose his mind peacefully and calmly before accepting 
the conclusion to which logic leads, Maltha invigorates his powers of 
judgment by alluding to an accepted and analogous case (p. 326): 
“«’. . sisacerdos plures hostias consecrat, potest quidem fieri concertatio 
an habeatur numerice unum sacramentum vel habeantur plura sac- 
ramenta, sed omnes concedunt haberi plures transsubstantiationes.” 
And if the simultaneous occurrence in one and the same set of cir- 
cumstances of multiple instances of conversion is not absurdly grotes- 
que or strange, then (p. 329): “. .. Omnibus ergo consideratis credimus 
Corpus Christi pluries adesse in hostia nempe secundum numerum sub- 
stantiarum specifice vel numerice distinctarum quas habuit panis vel 
vinum.” And by way of succinct summary in thesis form (p. 333): 
“Admissa praedicta pluralitate specifica, immo propter serias auc- 
toritates pluralitate numerica intra unamquamque speciem, videtur 
concedi debere pluralitas conversionum et praesentiarum Christi.” 
Maltha still harbors some disturbing doubts and is not completely 
sure that this is the uniquely acceptable solution. But he sides in the 
end with the position outlined above as most adequate at the moment 
to meet the inescapable and indubitable problems involved. 

After Maltha came Hitler, the Wehrmacht, World War II, and a re- 
gretful interlude in theological attention to this rapidly ripening issue. 
Ten long years later there appeared in the Gregorianum an article by 
F. Selvaggi, S.J. At this later and more mature stage of the com- 
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plicated discussion it was expected that the present article would out- 
distance previous literature in poise, depth, balance, and finesse. 
Selvaggi does not in general disappoint these expectations. 

Poise is apparent in his almost casual and unambiguous assurance 
that the problem is relevant to theology: 


The rapid and uninterrupted advances of the sciences in all areas of research 
solicit with right good reason the concern of Catholic theologians and philosophers, 
imposing upon them the task of investigating and clarifying the agreement, or at 
least the exclusion of all conflict, between truths of the faith which always remain 
exactly the same as they were, and results of science which are never exactly the 
same as they were. 


Selvaggi then, like Thomas,** does not resent these issues as irrelevant 
intrusions by a bumptious physics or by a philosophy that takes itself 
too seriously. Selvaggi, like Thomas, regards replies to such objections 
as proper and legitimate. Selvaggi, like Thomas, aspires to nothing less 
in the order of intelligence than luminous clarity. 

Selvaggi, unlike Ternus, discerns in the ceaseless flux of research 
“the indubitable acquisitions of modern science” (p. 7). Henceforth in- 
transigent incredulity in the face of assured scientific achievements 
must stigmatize a theologian as obdurately obscurantist. Selvaggi, un- 
like Ternus, who afiected to ignore the threats of developing error at 
the roots of unanswered queries, is acutely conscious that the profess- 
ional theologian must risk the remedy before the disease reaches an 
incurable stage. For (p. 9) “whenever actual attempts at readjustment 
tend to compromise the integrity of the faith, the believer of course 
but above all the theologian cannot excuse themselves from serious re- 
search concerning those problems which the certain acquisitions of 
science can actually raise.” Never again then need a respectful and re- 
sponsible inquirer in this field be subjected ab initio to the intolerable 
indignities of an unauthorized suspicion. Selvaggi, unlike Ternus, is 
robustly realistic (p. 9): “. .. the dogma of the Eucharist is in touch 
with physical realities, such as the substance of the bread and of the 
wine, the Body and the Blood of Christ, the species or the sensible 
accidents, and is consequently in intimate contact with natural science 

“F. Selvaggi, S.J., “Il concetto di sostanza nel Dogma Eucaristico in relazione alla 


fisica moderna,” Gregorianum, XXX (1949), 7. 
4 Sum. Theol., III, q. 75, a. 6. 
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and the philosophy of nature.” And this intimate interrelationship be- 
tween facts and faith, between science and religion, between physics 
and philosophy, not only renders legitimate any respectful intercom- 
munication between them, but also imposes a compulsory concern 
with such matters upon the conscience of the professional theologian. 
Selvaggi, unlike Ternus, concludes that (p. 9): “...The theologian 
can adopt a pose of aloof disinterest in the positive assertions of modern 
physical science only at the risk of providing both antagonists and 
revolutionaries with a pretext for abandoning theology and surrender- 
ing the faith itself as something irredeemably anachronistic.”’ Nor will 
any random answer be adequate, any pious platitude be enough. The 
theologian must labor to provide (p. 9) “a satisfactory reply to the 
legitimate demands of an educated mind in the contemporary context.” 

Balance is shown by Selvaggi in the adroit mastery of theological 
sources, and finesse displayed in the deftness with which the central 
point is disengaged from the welter of the literature. For Selvaggi re- 
ports as his result: 


If we consider in the light of Catholic tradition the formulations of this dogma, 
it is clear that the concept of substance expressed in them implies a precision which 
does not appear with sufficient clarity in the common sense notion of substance, but 
which in the formulae themselves stands out stark and clear in the contrast between 
substance and appearances.™ 


In all subsequent inquiry, therefore, it would seem that one must be 
impatient with those who assume without warrant or proof that the 
real issue is to be solved in terms of the conventional, cotidian estimate 
of the common man. Such presumption disqualifies further participa- 
tion in the solution of the question. The judicial balance of Selvaggi is 
again exhibited in the decisive but impartial manner in which Unter- 
kircher is dismissed from court (p. 22): “. . . this interpretation appears 
unacceptable because on its own terms: (1) the substance of the bread 
and of the wine does not entirely cease to exist, and (2) the accidents or 
the species of the bread do not endure without a subject in which they 
are grounded.” 

Depth is manifested by the methodical, objective, impartial pro- 
cedure by which Selvaggi undertakes to investigate and, if possible, 


® Selvaggi, op. cit., p. 16. 
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settle the basic issues of plurality involved. The conclusion is solid and 
precise (p. 41): “. .. Neither in a chemical sense nor in a philosophical 
sense can one speak correctly of the substance of the bread. One ought 
rather to speak of the various substances which, amalgamated in a 
certain proportion, produce that object to which in common usage one 
refers as bread.”’ There is no reason why this statement should not 
stand as definitive. It just so happens that panis is a collective noun 
which no loose usage can modify, obscure, or revise. It just so happens 
that vinum is a collective noun which deserves to be precisely em- 
ployed in a conscientious and scientific theology. Hence Selvaggi notes: 


Modern science, therefore, provides no warrant forspeaking, as St. Thomas did, 
of the single substantial form of the bread which informs and endows with integral 
unity the whole mass or even a fragment of the same. And the same holds for a 
single substantial form for the wine. The form of bread, precisely as such, is conse- 
quently an accidental form in the sense of Scholastic philosophy, which does not 
inform materia prima but materia secunda. This means that the form of the bread 
is that particular amalgam of substances, compounded in this particular way. And 
the same holds also for the wine.*! 


There is likewise no reason why this statement should not stand as 
definitive. 

Selvaggi moreover musters all his forces and the reader his attentive 
interests, as the final conclusions approach. Here they are: 


. .. We are obliged therefore to assert that when in Transubstantiation by the 
words of Christ all the substance of the bread and of the wine is changed into the 
Body and the divine Blood of Christ, then the protons, neutrons, and actual elec- 
trons which pertain to the mass of the consecrated material, the atoms, the mole- 
cules, the ions, the molecular compounds, the microcrystals, in sum the whole 
totality of the substances which constitute the bread and the wine cease to exist 
and are changed into the Body and the Blood of Christ. There remain instead the 
accidents which belonged to all these substances, extension, mass, electric charges, 
kinetic energies which derive from them, and consequently all the optical effects, 
acoustical effects, thermodynamical and electromagnetic effects that these forces 
are capable of producing. It is all of these together that constitute the sacramental 
species, namely the sum total of directly perceptible appearances.” 


So far, so good. 
But there do remain questions that have been posed and do not re- 
ceive an explicit answer in these excellent pages of Selvaggi. They 


8 Ibid., p. 42. ® Ibid., p. 43. 
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are two: (1) given the plurality of substances in the aggregate terminus- 
a-quo, is there or is there not a corresponding plurality of conversions?, 
and if there be such a plurality of conversions, (2) is there or is there 
not a corresponding simultaneous multiplicity of instances of Eucharis- 
tic presence? Until these related questions receive a satisfactory answer, 
the problem of Eucharistic presence will remain as correct but as un- 
clear as it currently is. If and when these inquiries meet with an ade- 
quate response, then a serious and accurately informed philosophy of 
nature may be equipped to put at the disposal of an alert theology 
those luminous and metaphysically processed insights into the physical 
nature of place and space and time which modern relativity theory has 
gained. The fides quaerens intellectum is always with us. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY, 1950 


INTRODUCTORY AND GENERAL 


Jean-Pierre Gury, S.J., first published his Compendium Theologiae Moralis 
at Lyons in 1850. Though now a relic, the manual’s influence on the moral 
theology of the last century cannot be doubted. It was the foundation for 
Sabetti-Barrett in the United States, for Tummulo-Iorio in Italy, for Ferre- 
res in Spain, and for many others. In an article commemorating the cen- 
tenary, Alfredo St. Boschi, S.J., brings out several points already well- 
known: for example, that Gury did much to restore the casuistic method in 
moral theology and to break down the last resistance of Jansenism; and one 
point of special ascetical interest today that is not so well-known, namely, 
that Gury was an ardent promotor of the devotion to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary.! 

In the course of his article Fr. Boschi refers to a recent criticism of moral 
theology manuals made by J. Creusen, S.J.? According to this criticism, the 
manuals of today are too negative, lack a logical order of presentation, and 
are characterized by a “naturalistic” approach. The negativism is manifested 
by a preoccupation with giving the nature and gravity of sins, while little 
is said about positive duties and even less about appropriate acts of super- 
erogation. No doubt most moralists would agree that this is a defect of our 
modern manuals, but they might not be in perfect agreement as to the 
method of correcting the defect. Fr. Boschi’s brief reference does not make 
Fr. Creusen’s other criticisms sufficiently clear for comment. 

The past year saw the beginning of two new manuals, one by A. Lanza, 
Archbishop of Reggio,* the other by L. J. Fanfani, O.P.* Reviews of both 
volumes are favorable. The Archbishop definitely commits himself to the 
probabilist system, and the Dominican moralist, while not clearly professing 
any system, is inclined to accept probabilism as the best practical system. 

One reviewer of Fr. Fanfani’s work brings out an interesting point con- 
cerning the use of probabilism. 


1“Un moralista e la sua opera,” in Palestra del Clero, XXIX (1950), 597-603. 

2 Fr. Creusen’s remarks were made at a convention of moral professors. From a refer- 
ence made in the Introduction to Fr. Fanfani’s new manual (see below, footnote 4) I 
should judge that his speech was printed in Perfice Munus!, May, 1949, but I am not 
sure of this. 

3 Theologia Moralis, I (Rome: Marietti, 1949). 

4 Manuale Theorico-Practicum Theologiae Moralis, I (Rome: Libreria “Ferrari,’”’ 1950). 
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...It is held that when a probabiliorist confessor judges a penitent’s dispositions 
according to probabiliorist principles, “poenitens tenetur parcere confessario”; 
assuming “‘parcere” to be a misprint for “parere,” this seems to be in practice a 
little severe, for the penitent, if he wants to, may decline the view of this probabil- 
iorist confessor and go to one who is 4 probabilist. The doctrine is nevertheless cor- 
rect in principle; for a confessor, like anyone else, must act according to his own 
conscience; perhaps “parcere’’ is a correct reading, in the sense that the penitent 
ought to spare the probabiliorist confessor an argument about probabilism.® 


Relative to this matter, let me state that in the section referred to by the 
reviewer Fr. Fanfani makes a not unusual distinction. He says that in those 
things that concern merely the licitness of actions to be placed (or omitted) 
by the penitent, the confessor may not impose his own system on a probabilist 
penitent (italics mine), but in those matters that concern the judgment of 
the penitent’s disposition, the confessor must follow his own system.® 

I am not criticising Fr. Fanfani in particular when I say that his distinc- 
tion is neither realistic nor satisfactory. Why should authors so cautiously 
infer that the penitent must be a “probabilist”? Most penitents simply have 
no system of their own; they are neither probabiliorists, equiprobabilists, 
nor probabilists. But they are all entitled to have no obligation imposed on 
them which is not certain. And I fail to see how an obligation can be called 
certain if one is exempted from it by any of the moral systems legitimately 
allowed by the Church.’ 

As for the judgment concerning the penitent’s disposition, no one can 
deny that this is the personal responsibility of the confessor. Yet it has 
never been clear to me how any definite moral system enters directly into 
this judgment, and I have sought in vain for helpful examples. Fr. Fanfani 
himself intimates that a difference of opinion over the extent of the obliga- 
tion of making an integral confession might be pertinent. If he means formal 
integrity, I do not see the pertinence, for the differences among moral sys- 
tems do not directly concern this problem. If he means material integrity 
(e.g., the duty of confessing doubtfully confessed mortal sins), he is referring 
to the duty of the penitent, and he is hardly consistent in first saying (as 
he does) that the confessor should allow the penitent freedom in those things 
which concern merely his own obligations, and then adding that the con- 
fessor must judge this particular obligation according to his own system. 
This seems like giving with the right hand and taking back with the left. 

In the preceding paragraphs we have considered the case of imposing an 


5 Clergy Review, XX XIII (1950), 356. 
6 Fanfani, op. cit., p. 364. 7 Cf. Emmanuel, LVI (1950), 68. 
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obligation on a penitent. What of the case in which a penitent merely asks 
for information “regarding the lawfulness of a certain action or mode of 
conduct”? Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., replies that the confessor “may not 
propose as sufficiently probable to be followed an opinion which he himself 
does not accept as such, even though it may be upheld by some theologians.””* 
Fr. Conneli cites Merkelbach in confirmation of his response.* Whatever 
may be the speculative value of this opinion, I think the wording is unfor- 
tunate and open to grave abuse. For one might well question whether the 
confessor is better qualified than the theologians to judge the probability 
of an opinion. Fr. Connell’s reply seems to allow too much scope to the sub- 
jective attitude of the confessor. It would be advisable, it seems to me, at 
least to add a warning that confessors are to be slow to judge that an opin- 
ion is not probable when it is considered such by ‘“‘some theologians.”’ Theo- 
logians themselves are very hesitant about denying the probability of views 
defended by other theologians.’® 

A year ago I called attention to the first of a series of articles on scruples 
by Ernest F. Latko, O.F.M." Since then, the four remaining articles of the 
series have been published."* The matter is much too technical to be sum- 
marized here, but I should like to recommend for careful perusal the second 
and third articles of the series, which describe the Vittoz method of treating 
scrupulosity. Speaking of the results of this treatment, Fr. Latko writes: 


The length of the treatment varies with the individual. It is recorded that the 
easier cases are cured in from three to six weeks; the most severe ones in about 
three months. After a complete cure the patient is asked to return for a check up, 
chiefly in order to correct any errors that might have crept into the mental gymnas- 
tics he has learned. This is of short duration. 


This hopeful prognosis seems hardly credible. But it certainly merits open- 
minded investigation; and, if it is true, the method should be much more 
widely used; for the cure of severe scrupulosity within three months seems 
little short of miraculous. 

A very practical problem concerning the confessions of the scrupulous is 
presented to James Madden: 


8 Advice Given by a Confessor,” American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXII (1950), 
467-68. 

® Summa Theologiae Moralis, I (Paris, 1940), n. 107. 

1 For an illustration of the true theologian’s attitude, see J. McCarthy, “The Nature 
of Extrinsic Probability,” Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, LX XIII (1950), 354-56. 

11 THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, XI (1950), 35. 

12 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, L (1950), 906-14; 1020-30; 1119-24; and LI (1950), 
33-38. 
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Sempronia makes herconfession: “I accuse myself of all the sins against the 5th, 
6th, 8th, and 9th commandments.” If questioning elucidates that a gonfeggor has 
given her that formula for Confession, knowing her to be a victim & s les, 
is there any need or advisability to question the penitent further to determine the 
gravity of the matter in so far as it relates to the integrity of the Confession? 
Are scrupulous persons incapable of mortal sin?” 


Fr. Madden answers the last question by saying that, since scrupulosity 
is a mental illness, it is possible that it might be so severe as to render the 
patient incapable of sinning mortally; but he thinks this is seldom the case 
when a person is able to go about his ordinary work. He then indicates two 
reasons why the ordinary confessor of a scrupulous penitent may insist that 
the confession be confined to generalities. One reason is that the penitent 
has such a delicate conscience that he actually does not commit mortal sins, 
but merely fears that he does. A second reason is that the severely scrupulous 
are excused from the law of material integrity. Concerning the second reason 
he writes: 


God does not ask impossibilities, and it is inconceivable that He would impose 
the obligation of materially integral confession on one who would be thus impeded 
in his recovery from a malady which is one of the greatest hindrances to his spiritual 
progress. This is especially true of those who are scrupulous over the examination 
of conscience which they imagine is never performed with sufficient care, or who 
cannot examine themselves without reawakening the anxiety which disturbed them 
when engaged in affairs about which they suffer from scrupulosity. 


From the foregoing one can readily conclude how Fr. Madden would 
answer the first of the questions put to him, which essentially comes to this: 
may an occasional confessor be content with a more or less generic accusa- 
tion made by a scrupulous penitent once he knows that the penitent’s regu- 
lar confessor has instructed him to confess in this manner? The answer, of 
course, is in the affirmative; and Fr. Madden wisely adds, ‘‘to do otherwise 
may only be the occasion of a relapse.” 

The scrupulous are usually considered to be sincere persons whose error 
is on the side of exaggerated delicacy of conscience. John W. Stafford, C.S.V., 
questions this.’ He says that a scrupulous person “wants to eat his cake 
and have it; he wants to do wrong but have no guilt for having done wrong.” 
At first, Fr. Stafford seems to refer this analysis to all the scrupulous; later 
he introduces a needed qualification by saying that the analysis applies to 

13 Australasian Catholic Record, XXVII (1950), 41-44. 

14 “Psychology and Moral Problems,” Homiletic and Pastoral Review, LI (1950), 118-24; 
see p. 123. 
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“many scrupulous people.” I think that, with this essential qualification, 
what he says is undoubtedly true; but it is unfortunate that his discussion 
of such an important topic is limited to but a few paragraphs. As L. Hert- 
ling, S.J., points out, there are some cases of scrupulosity that are simply 
unconscious compromises with various capital sins.’® But these illusions are 
not the only sources of scrupulosity, and a spiritual director must be ex- 
tremely careful in drawing conclusions. 


WAR 


Discussing the use of the hydrogen bomb in a just war,'® Fr. Connell ex- 
presses the following opinions: (1) Neither this bomb nor any other weapon 
may be used for the direct killing of non-combatants. Fr. Connell rejects 
the theory of total war and apparently accepts the classification of non- 
combatants made by John C. Ford, S.J.” (2) According to the moral law 
alone and apart from special agreement among the warring nations, the 
bomb may be used on a purely military objective, such as a fleet at sea, a 
body of troops, an ammunition dump, a railroad center, a road used by the 
enemy’s trucks, etc. The reason for this is that the bomb is not substantially 
different from older weapons, even though much more devastating. (3) When 
the military objective cannot be destroyed without concomitant loss of civ- 
ilian property and life, the principle of the double effect can be applicable. 
But when the concomitant civilian destruction would be vast (as would be 
the case if the bomb were dropped in the vicinity of a large city), the use 
of the bomb can be justified only when the military target “is one of supreme 
importance, such as the only factory in which the enemy is making his own 
superbombs, or the building in which all the war lords of the enemy are 
assembled.” Later the author states that the bomb may not be used in the 
vicinity of a large city unless the citizens are given sufficient warning to 
allow them to evacuate to a safe zone. It is not clear to me whether he intends 
this qualification even when the military target is of supreme importance or 
whether it is to be applied only when less important military targets are to 
be destroyed. 

Richard Ginder suggests that Fr. Connell has gravely underestimated the 
destructive force of the hydrogen bomb." “‘We would say,” he writes, “that 
if the H-Bomb is as terrible as represented . . . one can hardly imagine any 


15 Theologia Ascetica (Rome: Gregorian University Press, 1944), nn. 182-85. 

16 “Ts the H-Bomb Right or Wrong?’’, The Sign, March, 1950, p. 11 ff. 

17 Cf. “The Morality of Obliteration Bombing,” THEotocicat Stupies, V (1944), 
261-309. 
18“A Problem in Moral Theology,” The Priest, VI (1950), 573-76. 
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legitimate target short of a fleet poised in mid-ocean. In other words, speak- 
ing practically, its use according to the norms of moral theology is next to 
impossible.” Particularly impracticable, in Fr. Ginder’s opinion, is the state- 
ment that the bomb might be used after warning. Military men would hardly 
give such a warning, lest it defeat their purpose; and, even if the warning 
were given, the citizens could not successfully get beyond the range of the 
harmful effects of the bomb. 

J. McCarthy offers a more detailed rejection of Fr. Connell’s position.’ 
He does not agree that the bomb is substantially the same as the older weap- 
ons, because their effects were per se controllable, whereas the hydrogen 
bomb—if what scientists say of it is even approximately true—is a practic- 
ally uncontrollable destructive force. Like Fr. Ginder, Fr. McCarthy believes 
that the discussion of using the bomb on a purely military objective is too 
theoretical and that the suggestion that the enemy must be warned is un- 
realistic. He therefore confines his analysis to the use of the bomb in or 
near centers of population. His plan is much the same as that followed by 
Fr. Ford in his article on obliteration bombing. He thinks that the use of 
the bomb in such areas is equivalently the direct killing of the innocent, and 
that, even if it could be explained as indirect, it could not be justified. His 
own summary is as follows: 


Our conclusion is that the hydrogen bomb is a grossly unlawful instrument of 
war and that no military necessity or advantage, no set of conceivable circum- 
stances, however grave, can justify its use. Our fundamental reason for this con- 
clusion is that the use of the hydrogen bomb—in populated areas, that is—inevi- 
tably involves the direct slaughter of innocent non-combatants. We might add, 
for completeness and to furnish a reply against possible objections, that the use of 
the hydrogen bomb should also be condemned as immoral—prescinding from 
the direct killing of non-combatants—on the grounds that it involves deliberate 
destruction which is out of all proportion to or does not compensate for any pos- 
sible good which might be achieved. 


I confess that I have little enthusiasm for entering personally into this 
discussion. The probability of using the hydrogen bomb still seems very re- 
mote, whereas the use of the A-bomb in the near future seems highly prob- 
able; and for this reason I think theologians would be much more realistic 
were they to continue the discussion of the morality of using the A-bomb.”° 


19“The Morality of the Hydrogen Bomb as a War Weapon,” Irish Ecclesiastical Rec- 
ord, LX XIV (1950), 358-63. 

” Cf. THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, X (1948), 77-79. In that discussion we considered only 
the bombing of civilian areas, and we concluded that such bombing could be justified 
only on the theory of “total war.” I have talked to various scholars who approve of this 
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Nevertheless, since my survey includes only articles on the hydrogen bomb, 
I shall briefly indicate my impressions of the opinions already expressed. 

All of us would undoubtedly agree that atomic weapons should be out- 
lawed. Yet, in the supposition of a conflict between theistic, peace-seeking 
nations and atheistic, aggressive forces, such a compact is hardly possible. 
The atheist will choose his own weapon. Granted this supposition, I agree 
with Fr. Connell when he says that the use of the hydrogen bomb by the 
defensive nations can be justified. I also agree that when such a weapon is 
directed against a military target, the damage to civilians can be explained 
as indirect, even though it be terribly devastating. Finally, I think that Fr. 
McCarthy is wrong in saying that there can be no proportionate reason for 
permitting this devastation; for, in the supposition I am making (which is 
certainly not unrealistic), there is question of preserving the lives, as well 
as the religious and civic liberty, of more than half the world. I think that 
this is a sufficient compensating reason for almost any amount of damage 
indirectly inflicted on the citizens of the atheistic, aggressor nations. 

In expressing this opinion, I am not condoning unnecessary damage. We 
can fervently (though perhaps vainly) hope that a future war will not in- 
volve the unnecessary damage that characterized the last war.”! But, granted 
that the objectives are military targets, and granted the necessity of elim- 
inating them in order to resist atheistic aggression, I am of the opinion that 
the concomitant civilian devastation can be justified. I would apply this 
opinion either to the use of a single H-bomb on a target of supreme impor- 
tance or to the use of the A-bomb on a number of less important military 
targets. Even as I write these lines we seem to be on the verge of a conflict 





theory, but I have seen only one theological article that showed an inclination to accept 
it. None of the authors included in the present survey accepts it. Generally speaking, the- 
ologians would admit that the notion of “combatant” extends much beyond those actu- 
ally enlisted in military service, but they would also say that there is a limit to this ex- 
tension. And as long as there is such a limit, there is not total war, and the destruction 
of non-combatants can be justified only as an indirect and proportionate effect of an at- 
tack on a military target. For some thoughtful remarks on these topics, see E. J. Ma- 
honey, Questions and Answers, II (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1949), q. 397, 
“Military Objectives,” and q. 399, “The Atomic Bomb.” 

1 For a splendid statement on the unjustifiable destruction caused in the last war, see 
“The Conduct of War,” by Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield, in The Church and the Atom, 
pp. 118-20. This booklet is the Anglican report to which I referred in my survey two 
years ago. At that time I did not have a copy of the booklet and could merely cite Father 
McReavy’s article on the report. Since then I have obtained the booklet and I would 
recommend it as a penetrating study of the morality of war and of modern warfare. See 
THEOLOGICAL Stuptes, X (1949), 78. And for other references to wholesome military 
attitudes on destruction, see “Morals in War,” Catholic Mind, XLVIII (1950), 49-50. 
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for survival from which only a special providence can save us. A purely ob- 
jective judgment is not easily made in such circumstances.”!* 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


An expert in the field of industrial relations told me that in his opinion 
the most memorable publication of the year is the pastoral letter entitled 
The Problem of the Worker in the Light of the Social Doctrine of the Church.” 
This letter was issued by the Archbishops and Bishops of the Civil Province 
of Quebec under date of February 14, 1950. The authorized English version 
has 204 paragraphs and 106 reference notes. It completely covers the field 
of the workers’ problem as it exists in the civil province of Quebec; it des- 
cribes the problem itself, and carefully explains the principles and methods 
by which the problem is to be solved. From the bewildering number of ex- 
cellent points that it covers, I am selecting only these three for special men- 
tion here: the statement on the Christian concept of work, the duty of join- 
ing a union, and the practical determination of the living wage. 

Eleven paragraphs of the letter are devoted to the Christian concept of 
work (57-67).?3 The bishops censure big business for giving the machine the 
primacy over the laborer and thus inverting God’s plan for industrial work. 
In the divine plan, work, being a domination of matter, is creative: the 
worker ‘“‘continues in some way the work of creation by transforming and 
by rendering useful the created goods which have been put at his disposal 
by God, in order that he may attain his proper end.” Work is also a service 
to humanity, as well as a means of developing and enriching the human per- 
sonality of the worker. Finally, on the supernatural level, work done by 
one in the state of grace and with a right intention is a meritorious, redemp- 
tive service of God. 


66... The effort that he [the worker] expends, the trouble that he undergoes in 
working, makes a man a sharer in the mystery of redemptive suffering. Then, too, 
in the desire of serving others, by his work, man finds an opportunity of practising 


*1a Since these notes were sent to the editor a number of opinions on the morality of 
using the atomic bomb have been expressed by Catholics and non-Catholics. Nothing 
that has been said would affect my conclusions. 

* The English version is published by Palm Publishers, Montreal, and is distributed 
in the United States by America Press, New York. For a good survey of the letter, see 
“Canadian Bishops on the Life of the Worker,” by Benjamin L. Masse, S.J., America, 
LXXXIII (1950), 137-39; 171-72; 211-14. 

*3 For another recent study of the meaning of work, see “Le Sens catholique du travail 
et de la civilisation,” by A. de Bovis, S.J., Nouvelle revue théologique, LXXII (1950), 
357-71; 468-78. 
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the commandment that Christ gave us of loving one another, of aiding one another, 
The whole of Tradition has recognized this Christian value of work, symbolized by 
the Divine Worker of Nazareth. 

67. The farmer and artisan can easily realize in their work all its possibilities of 
human betterment and supernatural merit. It is otherwise for the industrial worker 
and for the majority of wage earners. For this saying of Pius XI is still true of 
too many: “from the factory dead matter goes out improved, whereas men there are 
corrupted and degraded.’’** Furthermore, the modern technique of production has 
led to a more marked separation between Capital and Labour, and has been the 
cause of many misunderstandings and conflicts. It is the rediscovered meaning of 
work and of its ends that will correct this deplorable situation, and re-establish 
order in professional relations. . . . 


That the bishops are as much at home in suggesting practical rules as in 
expounding Christian theory is manifested by this realistic statement con- 
cerning the determination of the just wage: “In the present labour condi- 
tions, the collective agreement, negotiated with a free union, may be con- 
sidered as the normal means of deciding on the just wage; the means, 
however, would cease to be legitimate if the agreement were the result of 
undue pressure.” They do not suggest this as a permanent working rule. 
They visualize something better as the restoration of the social order moves 
on, and they express the hope that through meetings of mutual confidence 
employers and employed may discover means of “bettering the old and 
finding new formulas of remuneration.”*® 

In the section on the workers’ duties in the restoration of a Christian 
social order the letter has much to say about the nature and function of 
labor unions. And it insists not only on the right to join a union but on the 
duty of so doing: 


101. Every man has the duty to see that all his professional interests are pro- 
tected and secure. He has the duty to aim at obtaining for himself and his family 
all that is necessary to lead a truly human life, sheltered against the chances of 
the future. He has the duty to co-operate for the welfare of his fellow-citizens, 
especially those to whom he is united by common interests. He has the duty to 
collaborate for the restoration of a more balanced social order by favouring the 
respect of justice in all the activities of labour, industry and commerce. The iso- 
lated worker cannot achieve this. United with his fellow-workers, he will be able to 
perform that imperious social duty. In the present state of things, therefore, there 
is a moral obligation to take an active part in the professional organization. 


* Quadragesimo Anno, Paulist Press edition, par. 153. 
25 Cf. the pastoral letter, n. 131. 
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This strong statement differs considerably from the opinion of some mor- 
alists that the duty of joining a union is present only in exceptional cir- 
cumstances.”¢ In favor of the latter it might be argued that in Quebec there 
are Catholic unions, whereas in the United States the workers cannot be 
sure their unions are conducted according to sound principles. In view of 
the recent Labor Day Statement of the Social Action Department of the 
NCWC,” I would question the validity of this defence. It seems to me that 
the arguments of the Quebec hierarchy are as pertinent in this and other 
countries as they are in Canada and that the duty of joining a union is the 
normal thing rather than the exception. John F. Cronin, S.S., clearly out- 
lines the pros and cons of this question.”* His own speculative position seems 
to be definitely on the side of the obligation to join a union, but his practical 
conclusion is ambiguous: he thinks we should explain to workers the necessity 
of the union for their protection and the common good but we should not 
insist on the personal obligation under pain of sin. 

L’ Ami du Clergé presents an interesting case on the living wage.’® A con- 
scientious employer now pays his servant a wage in complete accord with the 
teaching of the Church. But for many years he paid him a smaller wage 
which, however, was on a par with the “going wage” as paid by others for 
similar work. This man now wants to know whether he owes the servant 
any restitution for the years in which the smaller wage was paid. L’Ami 
answers that he does owe restitution if he paid less than the wage that was 
due in strict justice; and as a norm for strict justice L’Ami applies the words 
of Rerum Novarum: “the wage should not be less than enough to support a 
worker who is thrifty and upright.” Does the “going wage” conform to this 
minimum norm? L’Ami admits that it does not necessarily conform, but 
believes that it is usually sufficient in a region where men are honest and 
not accustomed to take advantage of others. In the case proposed, it exempts 
the employer from restitution. 

It is surprising that L’Ami cites Rerum Novarum for the papal teaching 
on the minimum just wage. Many theologians held that the doctrine of 
Rerum Novarum on the wage due in commutative justice referred to an 
individual wage; but it is hardly possible to explain the teaching of Quadra- 
gesimo Anno and Divini Redemptoris as referring to an individual wage. 
Leone Babbini makes much of these latter encyclicals in arguing that a 


2% E.g., Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXII (1950), 467. 

% Catholic Mind, XLVIII (1950), 700-704. See also the digest of the statement of the 
Netherlands hierarchy “On Social Justice,” ibid., XLVII (1949), 748. 

28 Catholic Social Principles (Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1950), pp. 418-21. 

*” TL’ Ami, Sept. 28, 1950, pp. 587-89. 
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family wage is due in commutative justice,®® and he shows little patience 
with Iorio’s contention that even after the Divini Redempioris it is not cer- 
tain that strict (commutative) justice demands a family wage. 

It is rather common today, I think, that union contracts include speci- 
fications concerning decent working conditions; and, of course, conditions 
included in a contract are due in strict justice. But, supposing there are no 
explicit specifications, are certain minimum conditions implicitly included 
in the wage contract and therefore due in commutative justice? Fr. McCar- 
thy answers in the affirmative and suggests this general formula for such 
minimum conditions: “The employer is bound in strict justice to provide, 
as far as the nature of the work allows, such working conditions as constitute 
the ordinary safeguards against serious injury to the soul, mind and body 
of his employees.”*' He admits that it is difficult to define these ordinary 
safeguards precisely and cites Leo XIII’s suggestion that in this matter the 
state should intervene, if necessary. He thinks, however, that such state 
regulations as go beyond the minimum included in his general formula 
would not bind in strict justice. 

I should add that Fr. McCarthy by no means limits the employer’s duty 
to providing the minimum. This is merely the norm for commutative justice, 
apart from explicit contract. “But .. . beyond this sphere of strict justice,” 
he writes, “there lies the wide field in which the great virtues of social justice 
and charity claim and must be accorded their due.” 

Speaking of the system of vocational groups urged by the Popes, the 
Netherlands hierarchy says that “‘in the years to come this will be the social 
question par excellence.’ Perhaps it has already become such. Certainly 
there is a growing interest throughout the world in this papal program for 
the reorganization of economic society. Writing on this subject, William J. 
Smith, S.J., insists that the system of vocational groups is not merely a papal 
directive but a natural necessity for the well-being of society in its present 
stage of development.* He contends also that capitalism as it now exists in 
America is incompatible with this system and that it must be condemned. 
Fr. Cronin thinks it unwise to say that American capitalism should be con- 
demned; he prefers to say that it needs reform.* G. Gilleman, S.J., reviews 


*® “Tal diritto al lavoro al salario familiare,” Palestra del Clero, XXIX (1950), 817-22. 

31“The Obligation of an Employer to Provide Decent Working Conditions,” Jrish 
Ecclesiastical Record, LXXII (1949), 542-45. 

® Catholic Mind, XLVII (1949), 749. 

% “The ‘Catholic’ Viewpoint on Industry Councils,” American Ecclesiastical Review, 
CXXII (1950), 107-20. 
* Catholic Social Principles, pp. 264-66. Fr. Smith, while praising the general excellence 
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an article published in L’Osservatore Romano and signed by the chief editor, 
Count della Torre, which denounces capitalism, without limits as to national 
boundaries, and which concludes with the interesting observation that “a 
marriage between the Church and capitalism . . . would be invalid according 
to any treatise de matrimonio on the grounds of disparitas cultus.”” Despite 
the Count’s unyielding conclusion, Fr. Gilleman adds: “The Popes have 
never condemned capitalism in itself, but they have condemned its abuses 
and the pernicious theory of economic liberalism.” 

One evil of capitalism as we have it is the withdrawing of personal re- 
sponsibility from the private owner and handing it over to anonymous cor- 
porate groups. But, as Pius XII remarked in his address of June 3, 1950: 


A similar danger is likewise present when it is claimed that the wage-earners in a 
given industry have the right to economic joint-management, notably when the 
exercise of this right rests in reality, directly or indirectly, with organizations 
managed from outside the establishment. 

As a matter of fact, neither the nature of the labor contract nor the nature of the 
business enterprise in themselves admit necessarily of a right of this sort. It is un- 
questionable that the wage-earner and the employer are equally the subjects, not 
the objects, of a nation’s economy. There is no question of denying this parity. It is 
already an established principle of social policy; it would be asserted still more 
effectively were that policy to be organized on the occupational level.*® 


As I understand it, these remarks of the Holy Father referred to certain 
Catholic reformers in Europe, notably in Germany, who were claiming par- 
ticipation in management as a right for the worker. The address occasioned 
much comment, and some wondered whether Pius XII was contradicting 
what Pius XI had said about the partnership of management and labor. 
On this subject Fr. Cronin writes: 


It would be a mistake to hold that this papal address modified in any manner the 
basic program of structural reform outlined by Pius XII’s predecessor. On the con- 
trary, the Holy Father noted that the reforms advocated in his address could best 
be worked out by a functionally organized society. On the broader level of economic 
life, in dealing with problems which transcend the individual company, labor and 
management are equals. But on the plant level such equality may not be demanded 
as a right. 





of the book, has severely criticized Fr. Cronin’s position on capitalism. Personally, I like 
the moderate attitude that Fr. Cronin manifests here and throughout this very helpful 
book. 

35 Fr. Gilleman’s remarks are in Clergy Monthly, XIV (1950), 149-51. Count della 
Torre’s editorial was in L’Osservatore, May 8, 1949. 

% Catholic Mind, LVIII (1950), 508. 
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It would be desirable, through collective bargaining and other methods, to 
achieve for the workingman a higher status than that of wage-earner. Such ac- 
commodations should be worked out through good will on both sides. But Catholic 
scholars would err in concentrating upon an alleged right, especially to the neglect 
of more vital problems, such as the “urgent problem . . . the imminent and perma- 
nent threat of unemployment.”*” 


I had intended giving more space to this problem of ‘“‘co-determination,” 
but I find that the growing literature is too great for me to attempt to sum- 
marize. For instance, almost every issue of America from mid-July to Octo- 
ber has something on the topic. And, as I write this, I note that the new 
publication, Social Order, promises an article entitled ‘“‘Co-Determination 
in Germany” for its first number.* This will already be in print when my 
notes are published. 

Stephen P. Ryan offers a calm, enlightening survey of the hopeful and 
not so hopeful aspects of Southern attitudes toward the Negro.*® Among 
the unpleasant aspects is this picture of the laborer’s plight: “In the fields 
of skilled and semi-skilled labor, the Negro has advanced but little. It is 
next to impossible for a colored man to become a painter, a plasterer, a 
carpenter or an electrician. The unions simply will not grant him member- 
ship.” 

In his survey of employer and union discrimination against racial and 
religious minorities, Fr. Cronin says that this practice is certainly against 
charity and very probably against justice. In fact, he thinks it is clearly 
against justice, but the kind of justice violated is obscure.” 

It is unfortunate that in his further analysis of this problem Fr. Cronin 
uses only the example of the employer who denies a job to a properly quali- 
fied worker because of race, religion, or national origin. This is against social 
justice, he says, because it is against the common good. On the other hand, 
it does not seem to be against commutative justice because, though a man 
has a right to work, he has ordinarily no right to be employed by a particu- 
lar person. This latter argument may have value regarding individual em- 
ployers, but I suggest that it is not applicable to union discrimination. The 
union is not a private person. I should think that every worker has a strict 
right to an equal opportunity to join a union, and that to deny him this 


3 America, LXXXIII (1950), 462. 

38 Social Order is published by the Institute of Social Order, St. Louis, Mo. Up to the 
present year its circulation was limited to Jesuits, who used the magazine as a means of 
helping one another in the social apostolate. The limitation on circulation is now removed. 
*® “Racial Attitudes in the South Today,” America, LXXXIV (1950), 157-59. 
Catholic Social Principles, pp. 318-21. 
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opportunity when he has given no occasion for such denial is a violation of 
commutative justice. 


MEDICINE 


We read so many statements by Protestant ministers favoring euthanasia 
that it is good to get an occasional glimpse of the other side of the picture. 
The new magazine, Pastoral Psychology, published an article for euthanasia 
by Joseph Fletcher, and one against euthanasia by John F. Conlin, M.D." 
Of six communications published before the end of 1950, five are from min- 
isters. Four of these definitely oppose euthanasia. Regarding Prof. Fletcher’s 
article, one minister writes: “I cannot conceive of a Christian putting his 
stamp of approval on murder in any form. Here is a man who, because of 
his position as professor in a theological school, should be a Christian, yet 
he seems to think this form of murder is perfectly all right.” Another fol- 
lowed Dr. Conlin’s article with a commendation which ended thus: ‘Re- 
gretfully, I admit that many of my brother ministers are upholding eutha- 
nasia. This to me at first was disturbing, but articles like Dr. Conlin’s give 
me more courage.” A third plain statement by a minister is this: “When I 
read Dr. Joseph Fletcher’s article on euthanasia some time ago, I wondered 
what had happend to Christian morality. But with the publication of the 
article by John F. Conlin in the September issue my faith in a Christian 
conscience is restored.” 

There may be many non-Catholic books on medical ethics, but the first 
one I have seen is The Ethical Basis of Medical Practice, by Willard L. 
Sperry, Dean of the Harvard Divinity School.” Like the ministers just 
quoted, Dean Sperry rejects euthanasia; yet it is not easy to discern the 
precise principle on which his rejection rests, unless it be the supreme need 
of preserving reverence for the life of the individual lest we be overcome by 
a totalitarian mentality. The author does not seem sure of any intrinsic 
reason why human life should command special reverence. Speaking of vivi- 
section, he admits that he once helped to end the life of his suffering dog. 
“To this extent,” he says, “I was a partner to euthanasia. The difference 
being, of course, that as far as we know the dog has not yet achieved the 
level of human self-consciousness.” 


41 The purpose of Pastoral Psychology is to promote mutual understanding and aid be- 
tween ministers and psychiatrists. I was unable to procure the April number, which con- 
tains the article on euthanasia. Dr. Conlin’s article, “Euthanasia: ‘Unethical, Immoral,’ ” 
is in the September, 1950 number, pp. 35-38. The communications to which I refer are 
in June, pp. 54-55, and November, p. 6. 

4 New York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1950. 8 Thid., p. 184. 
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On the subject of prolonging life, Dean Sperry seems just as strict as, 
and perhaps even stricter than, many Catholic moralists. Moreover, some 
of his citations from physicians indicate a conviction on their part that 
they must do all that they possibly can to preserve life, never giving up 
hope. This corroborates what I suggested in my article on the duty of using 
artificial means to preserve life, namely, that in some cases professional 
standards may go beyond what is per se obligatory, and that it may be per 
accidens obligatory to encourage these standards for the common good.“ 
However, here is one quotation from a physician which strikes me as mani- 
festing the proper balance between extremes: 


I believe that some distinction should be made between an active attitude de- 
signing to end life and a passive attitude which allows a hopeless patient to die and 
does not involve the use of futile gestures. It seems to me that the doctor’s job is to 
keep such a patient as free as possible from suffering either physical pain or mental 
anguish. This is quite different from deliberately ending his life, which seems to me 
contrary to the whole ethos of our profession. “ 


Not all physicians are capable of so clearly making a basic distinction. 
Nor are they all high-principled. Reviewing Dean Sperry’s book, Walter G. 
Alvarez, M.D., says that the ministers who now oppose euthanasia would 
not do so if they had to spend a few years taking care of various types of 
sick people.** He then proceeds to give the old arguments for euthanasia, 
not omitting either Utopia or the sick horse; and he marvels that those who 
most oppose euthanasia are the churchmen, “those men who of all persons 
in the community one would think would be the kindest and most merciful.” 

Owing partly, no doubt, to the publicity given the Sander case, the liter- 
ature of the past year contains an abundance of publications by priests, 
physicians, and the secular press, which ably refute the arguments offered 
by Dr. Alvarez and firmly establish the case against euthanasia. A rather 
complete survey of these publications can be found in Linacre Quarterly.” 
Here I would simply add a reference to “Euthanasia and Modern Morality,” 
by Thomas Owen Martin,* which concerns various legal aspects of eutha- 
nasia; also to “Una discussione sulla Eutanasia,” by Angelo Civera.*® Fr. 
Civera’s article contains nothing new, but it offers an excellent outline for 


“ THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, XI (1950), 203-20; see especially pp. 216-17. Cf. also Linacre 
Quarterly, August, 1950, pp. 10-12. 

5 Sperry, op. cit., p. 134. 

46 “Ethics in Medicine,” GP, Sept., 1950, 81-83. GP is a new journal for general prac- 
titioners; Dr. Alvarez is the editor. 

* Nov., 1950, pp. 3-9. 48 Jurist, X (1950), 437-64. 
 Palestra del Clero, XXIX (1950), 588-93. 
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a refutation of the euthanasia movement. Euthanasia, he says, is condemned 
by science, reason, and faith. Science condemns it because the testimony of 
doctors themselves is that their profession is to heal, not kill. Reason con- 
demns it as useless (for there are other means of alleviating pain), as im- 
practicable (because it is too difficult to determine cases), and as unjust 
(because the sick are guilty of no crime). Faith condemns it, not only by 
confirming the principles of reason, but by showing the true value of suffer- 
ing. 

Physicians seldom show interest in gonad transplantation, but for theo- 
logians this is still a problem of more than ordinary speculative interest. In 
an article devoted to this topic Fr. Babbini® uses the same arguments and 
reaches practically the same conclusions as were expressed by Bert J. Cun- 
ningham, C.M., in his dissertation.*' Fr. Babbini thinks it probable that 
the law of fraternal charity allows the extension of the principle of mutila- 
tion to the case of sacrificing a part of one’s own body for the sake of a pro- 
portionate good for one’s neighbor. 

The article cites an objection raised by Iorio to the effect that trans- 
plantation of a gonad would make parenthood doubtful because the child 
of the donee might possess the characteristics of the donor.” Fr. Babbini’s 
answer to this is much the same as Fr. Cunningham’s, who writes in his 
dissertation: “From a moral standpoint, however, it would seem safe to as- 
sert that since the one in whom the new ovary is grafted is the source of the 
blood supply of the infant, and is the one from whose substance the child is 
formed, she is, truly and properly, the mother of the child.” Fr. Cunning- 
ham also mentions a physician’s observation that some children born of 
women who had received ovarian transplants definitely resembled their 
mothers. He admits, however, that this might be explained by the fact that 
the fertilized ova came from the unmolested ovaries. 

Another typically modern problem is narcoanalysis. A survey by Jean- 
Marie Delor covers nineteen articles on this topic.** Some of the articles 


8 Tbid. (Apr. 15, 1950), pp. 347-50. Fr. Babbini’s article, “Il trapianto delle glandole 
alla luce della morale,” was occasioned by the expression of a stricter opinion in Perfice 
Munus!, Jan. 15, 1950. 

51 The Morality of Organic Transplantation. Cf. THEOLOGICAL StupieEs, VIII (1947), 
97-101. 

% Theologia Moralis, II (1939), n. 201. 

88 Cunningham, op. cit., p. 55. 

% “Ta Narcoanalyse et la morale,” Revue diocésaine de Tournai, V (1950), 254-60. 
Cahiers Laénnec devoted two complete issues (Oct. and Dec., 1949) to narcoanalysis. 
These are included in Delor’s survey. See also “Effraction de conscience ou diagnostic 
médical?”, by Eugéne Tesson, Etudes, CCLXV (1950), 319-39. 
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have already been mentioned in these notes;** and the general consensus of 
all the authors agrees with the two conclusions previously expressed here, 
namely, that narcoanalysis may be used, with due precautions, in the treat- 
ment of mental illness, but it may not be used to extract a confession from 
an accused man. Some of these authors, however, suggest a further question 
that we have not yet discussed. They ask whether the treatment may be 
used on a legitimately convicted man in order to determine the degree of 
responsibility. Some think that, since the treatment is for the good of the 
individual, it should be permitted. Others believe that narcosis is too danger- 
ous an instrument to be allowed any connection with a legal procedure. 
Though I have no definite conviction in the matter, I am inclined to favor 
the latter view. For one thing, narcoanalysis does not always reveal the 
truth. Moreover, if the convicted man did relive his crime this might be 
taken as a confirmation of his guilt and render an appeal futile. 

Reviewing the Church’s teaching on sterilization, Fr. Civera cites the 
pertinent documents and concludes that all direct sterilization is intrinsi- 
cally illicit.** Indirect sterilization, which is allowed for a proportionate 
reason, is described as an operation on the generative system which is di- 
rected solely to the removal or immunization of a dangerous part, but which 
also results in sterility. Aside from the dispute on punitive sterilization, all 
theologians would very likely agree with the content of his article, but some 
would object to the phrasing of his conclusions. Even after the decree of the 
Holy Office, February 24, 1940, some theologians say that direct steriliza- 
tion is licit when required for the good of the body. This terminology has 
the advantage of conforming to the usual manner of speaking about mutila- 
tion, but the disadvantage of apparent conflict with the teaching of the 
Holy See. A simple terminology, acceptable to all theologians and in accord 
with the language of the Holy See, is certainly desirable. 

Three cases on sterilization merit attention. The first case, solved by Fr. 
Madden, concerns the cutting or tying of healthy Fallopian tubes in order 
to prevent a dangerous pregnancy. Nothing is said explicitly about the 
precise source of this danger, but the whole tenor of the discussion refers to 
cases in which the disease is outside the reproductive system, e.g., a weak 
heart. Fr. Madden writes: ‘If the tubes are themselves diseased and are a 
source of danger, they may be removed with as little scruple as any other 
organ or part of the body. But in the case before us, the tubes are not diseased. 
They perform their normal functions, and in consequence pregnancy ensues.” 
Later he says of these tubes that they “faithfully play the part in procreation 


55 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, VIII (1947), 104; X (1949), 87-88; XI (1950), 4445. 
56 “Ta Sterilizzazione nel giudizio della Chiesa,” Palesira del Clero, XXIX (1950), 
685-88. 
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which was intended by the Author of nature.”’ His conclusion, of course, is 
that the operation is illicit.” 

A second case, solved by Fr. Connell, is stated somewhat vaguely but 
seems to come to this: A woman must have cesarean sections because of 
some difficulty such as narrowness of the pelvis. The doctor wonders whether 
he may remove the uterus because “it is unable to perform its proper func- 
tion of providing a normal birth for children that have developed in it.” 
Fr. Connell rightly points out that, as the case is put, the “womb does not 
seem to be defective, inasmuch as it is able to shelter and to nurture the 
children that nature places within it; and this is the proper function of the 
womb.” He then goes beyond the case by adding: 


Secondly, even though the womb were defective in regard to the process of 
gestation and birth, it would be unlawful to excise it, unless it were also in some 
way harmful to the woman’s physical well-being independently of pregnancy. A 
sterilizing operation based merely on the fact that another pregnancy will be danger- 
ous to the woman is a bad means to a good end.5§ 


In a later case Fr. Connell deals directly with the problem of the defective 
uterus. A woman who has had several cesareans is again pregnant, and the 
doctor judges that this time he will be unable to repair the uterus in such 
a way that it will safely stand another pregnancy. He wonders, therefore, 
whether he may remove the uterus when he performs the next cesarean 
section. Fr. Connell’s complete answer is as follows: 


If the uterus will be a serious menace to the woman’s life or health because of the 
scars—that is, if it is liable to rupture even though she does not become pregnant 
again—it may be removed on the occasion of the next Caesarean operation as an 
organ subject to a pathological condition. But if the danger of rupture will be brought 
on only by a future pregnancy, it may not be excised. For in this latter supposition, 
it is the pregnancy, not the scars that will cause trouble; hence, a hysterectomy in these 
circumstances would be eugenic sterilization, a bad means to a good end. If a 
couple in this situation fear dangerous complications from a future pregnancy, they 
may avert the risk by the only lawful measure available, abstinence from marital 
relations, either total or partial. 


51 Cf. Australasian Catholic Record, XXVII (1950), 44-47; italicized words in quota- 
tions are mine. 

58 American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXI (1949), 507; italics in quotations here and in 
the next reference are mine. 

® Ibid., CXXIII (1950), 221. In this quotation Fr. Connell refers to the sterilization as 
“eugenic.” In another place he defines eugenic sterilization as “‘that which has for its sole 
immediate purpose the frustrating of conception” (ibid., CX XII (1950), 225). More com- 
monly, I think, the term “eugenic’”’ is applied only to the prevention of conception “for 
the good of the race.” 
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I hardly need say that I agree with Fr. Madden’s solution. In his case 
there is question of mutilating a healthy generative organ simply to prevent 
pregnancy; the existing pathological condition is outside the generative 
system and would not be affected in any way by the operation. I also agree 
with Fr. Connell in the first part of his solution to the second case, and for 
the same reason: the uterus is neither pathological nor the source of danger. 
But I do not agree with the remark he adds to this solution, nor do I agree 
with his solution to the third case. I think that when a uterus is so badly 
damaged that competent and conscientious obstetricians judge that it 
cannot be safely repaired, they are not obliged to repair it. They may, 
with the consent of the patient, remove it as a pathological organ. 

During the past decade I have discussed this case with many moral 
theologians and ethics professors. Some hold the opinion expressed by 
Fr. Connell; others agree with me. Practically all, regardless of their per- 
sonal opinions, consider the problem to be exceptionally difficult. As a result 
of these many consultations, I am confident that my view is solidly probable, 
although I realize it is not certain. But obviously, if mine is probable, the 
opposing opinion is not certain and should not be presented as certain. 

Someone might wonder why I refer only to discussion with other moralists 
and say nothing about the teaching of the standard manuals. I do this 
because my general impression gleaned from reading a number of repre- 
sentative authors is that their treatment covers only two extreme cases: the 
mutilation of a healthy generative system in order to avoid a pregnancy 
that would be dangerous by reason of a disease in some other organ; or the 
destruction of a generative organ which is affected by some disease such as 
cancer, which involves danger to life independently of function. I call these 
cases “extreme” because one is clearly a direct sterilization and the other 
is just as clearly indirect. The case we are considering is not identical with 
either. The uterus in this case is not a healthy organ; but neither does it 
involve danger to life independently of its function. It is easy to see how the 
simple criterion, “danger independently of pregnancy,” can be used to 
distinguish the two extreme cases. But it is an oversimplification to apply 
that criterion when the root cause of the danger in pregnancy lies in the 
fact that a generative organ is so badly damaged that it cannot—to use the 
words of Frs. Madden and Connell—faithfully perform its normal and proper 
function. 


In my text I refer to “competent and conscientious obstetricians.” These are not 
men who want to do a routine hysterectomy or fallectomy after two or three cesareans. 
They say that, with the perfection of modern cesarean surgery, it is very rare when a 
uterus cannot be repaired. But they also say that, granted that this rare condition should 
develop, the uterus should be removed “just like any other pathological organ.” 
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How does my opinion square with official teaching? Speaking of mutila- 
tions in general, Pius XI said they are licit only “when no other provision 
can be made for the good of the whole body.” If these words must be taken 
literally, it seems to follow that the damaged uterus may not be removed, 
for the patient has another way of protecting herself, sexual abstinence. 
But it would also follow that whenever a man had a choice between a muti- 
lation of any organ and a severe diet or a long, expensive treatment, he would 
have to choose the diet or the expensive treatment. 

An example or two may be useful. Suppose a man has a diseased gall 
bladder which can be kept under control only by following a severe diet 
which, if followed voluntarily, would be called heroic. Must he follow the 
diet, or may he simply have the organ removed? Or consider the case of a 
woman with an infected Fallopian tube. She can be relieved of the dangerous 
infection either by the surgical removal of the tube or by a lengthy treatment 
which is both very expensive and time-consuming. 

Perhaps the case of the gall bladder is not practical. I offer it merely as an 
illustration. But, at least until recently the problem concerning the Fallo- 
pian tube was very practical. I would say without any hesitation that the 
man could have the gall bladder removed rather than go on the heroic diet, 
and I think it is at least probable that the woman would not have to undergo 
the expensive, time-consuming treatment to save the tube. Many, if not 
most, theologians would very likely agree with these solutions. And if they 
do, they must be interpreting Pius XI’s words to mean that a mutilation is 
permissible when it is morally necessary for the good of the body, or, to put 
it another way, when it is the best reasonably available means of providing 
for the good of the body. 

As a matter of fact, Fr. Connell himself does not take the Pope’s statement 
literally. He allows transplantation, which is hardly good for the body of the 
donor. And he allows the removal of a healthy appendix when one is leaving 
for a distant region where proper surgical care may be lacking.® Yet this 
person has another way of protecting his life: he can stay home, where proper 
surgical care can be had. One might object that there is no proportion be- 
tween the value of an appendix and the value of a uterus. The objection is 
not ad rem, because the sole point at issue is whether the papal statement 
means that a mutilation is never permissible as long as there is amy other way 
of providing for the good of the body. Fr. Connell’s solution to the appendix 
case shows that he agrees with me that the Pope’s words need not be taken 
so strictly. And in explaining his solution he shows this even more clearly, 
for he writes: “According to Catholic moral principles, the mutilation or 


1 Cf. American Ecclesiastical Review, CXVI (1947), 143-44. 
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excision of a part of the body is permitted only when there is certainty or 
probability that benefit will thereby come to the whole body in sufficient 
measure to compensate for the harm that has been done.”’ (He then adds his 
opinion that the principle may be extended to include transplantation for 
the good of another.) 

I might add here that I see no essential difference in value between a 
healthy appendix and a damaged uterus. Fr. Connell, when challenged 
about applying his solution of the appendix case to the removal of the uterus, 
called attention to the great social value of the latter. But he was speaking 
about a healthy uterus. What precise social value has a uterus which cannot 
perform its social function? 

The second official pronouncement to be considered is the Holy Office’s 
condemnation of direct sterilization. I have already mentioned that inter- 
pretations of this reply are at least verbally at variance. And in former notes 
I discussed the value of my opinion with reference to the reply. Let me 
simply state here that I think the meaning of the decree is completely safe- 
guarded by saying that direct sterilization, in the sense of the decree, is a 
procedure designed precisely to suppress a healthy generative function. 
The uterus in our case is not healthy. 

May I comment briefly on some of Fr. Connell’s statements in the quo- 
tations given at the beginning of this discussion? He admits that gestation 
is the proper function of the uterus, yet he implies that the uterus is not in 
a pathological condition when it is unable to carry out this function. This is 
an arbitrary limitation of the meaning of “‘pathological.’”’ He insists that if 
the pregnant woman is reduced to danger of death from hemorrhage, this 
danger comes only from pregnancy, not from the previously damaged 
uterus. I think it would be more correct to say that the pregnancy is the 
occasion of the danger, and that the diseased uterus is the cause. At any rate, 
surely the morbidity of the uterus is at least a partial cause. Hence, it is not 
correct to say that the danger comes solely from the pregnancy. 

I trust that this discussion has not become tedious. We can briefly con- 
clude it by referring to a real case. A Catholic woman who has had seven 
children by cesarean section is now pregnant for the eighth time. The 
obstetrician who has brought her safely through all these deliveries—and 
who is obviously not a “sterilizer”—fears that when he does the eighth 
section he will find the uterus too much weakened for safe repair. He and 
the patient, both of whom wish to do what is morally right, ask the chaplain 
whether the uterus may be removed in case the physician’s fears are verified. 


® Thid., p. 470. 88 THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, VIII (1947), 103. 
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What should be the chaplain’s reply? If Fr. Connell’s opinion is certain, he 
must say that the hysterectomy would be illicit. If my opinion is solidly 
probable, he must say that the hysterectomy is not forbidden. As a matter 
of fact, the chaplain was spared the necessity of making a final decision in 
this case. Shortly after the eighth child became viable the mother began to 
hemorrhage dangerously. Her life was saved by an emergency hysterectomy, 
exquisite treatment, and many transfusions. The baby died. It seems to me 
that, before we can assert categorically that a woman must choose between 
this kind of risk and sexual abstinence, we must give a great deal more 
thought to the problem of the damaged uterus. 

In a former survey I mentioned a new code of medical ethics that had 
been published in France. An English translation of this code by R. O’Rah- 
illy is now available in The Catholic Medical Guardian.™ 


CHASTITY 


Fr. Babbini writes that, as a student of theology, he was much confused 
by the moralists’ catalogues of the various “actus impudici” and their grad- 
ing the sinfulness of these acts according to distance, duration, and so forth. 
One can readily agree with the author’s suggestion that these treatises ought 
to be revised. The distinctions and qualifications are more confusing than 
helpful. They should be replaced by a few definitely stated principles, illus- 
trated by well-chosen examples. 

Later in this article, and even more fully in a second article,** Fr. Babbini 
criticises moralists for failing to distinguish clearly between sensual and 
venereal pleasure. Initial genital motions, he says, are sensual, not venereal. 
Venereal pleasure is experienced only in the sexual orgasm. 

The theory of the twofold genital pleasure was introduced by Joseph 
Alberti in the early part of this century. In his theory the erectile processes 
should be styled sensual, and only the orgasm and the motus proxime praevii 
should be called venereal. Antonelli sponsored the same theory, and Cappello 
formerly accepted it, at least partially.” Fr. Babbini cites Antonelli fre- 
quently. Alberti held at least verbally to a difference in degree of venereal 
pleasure, for he divided this pleasure into perfecta and inchoata. Fr. Babbini 


* Oct., 1949, pp. 2-19. 

65 ““Valutazione morale degli atti contrari al pudore,”’ Palestra del Clero, XXIX (1950), 
255-59. 

66 “Ta delectatio venerea,” ibid., pp. 628-30. 

& For references to Alberti, Antonelli, and Cappello, and for an evaluation of the 
Alberti theory, see THEOLOGICAL StuptEs, I (1940), 117-29; also Vermeersch, Periodica, 
XXII (1933), 122*-129*. The fifth edition of Cappello’s De matrimonio (1947), n. 140, 
has dropped the footnote in which he indicated approval of the Alberti theory. 
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does not wish to make the distinction, even verbally. According to him, 
only the processes that constitute the orgasm should be called venereal. 

Obviously Fr. Babbini is interested in passing a milder judgment on cer- 
tain acts that theologians commonly consider venereal, without at the same 
time denying the principle: ‘““Extra matrimonium, luxuria directe voluntaria 
non admittit parvitatem materiae.” One can readily understand this benig- 
nant attitude. But it is not good theology to hold a principle (which he does) 
that draws its main probative value from the common consent of theologians, 
under the guardianship of the Church, and then to explain the terms used 
in the principle in a way different from the theologians. Fr. Babbini may be 
correct in saying that greater clarity is desirable in the explanations and 
descriptions of venereal pleasure. But there is certainly no lack of clarity 
regarding the fact that the commonly accepted notion of venereal pleasure 
includes more than the sexual orgasm. 

A lengthy discussion of the “privileges of engaged persons” in L’Ami du 
Clergé concludes with three well-phrased rules concerning the intimacies 
of courtship.® (1) Engaged persons have no right to do anything, interiorly 
or exteriorly, which would be a sin of lust for other unmarried people. (2) 
They do have a right to modest conduct which helps them to know each 
other better and which expresses and fosters their mutual love. (3) They 
are entitled to such decent intimacies, even though they give rise to an un- 
intended evil effect. 

In the body of the article L’Ami cites some rather severe opinions con- 
cerning visits, especially by St. Alphonsus. But the conclusion tempers this 
severity with the salutary suggestion that these opinions pertained to a state 
of society different from our own, and allowance has to be made for this in 
dealing with modern youth. They live in a different atmosphere, but they 
are not worse than the youth of former generations. But the very atmosphere 
in which they live calls for a more profound character training. To give 
them this training we must have their confidence; but we shall not preserve 
their confidence by trying to impose on them regulations and a regime that 
has long since gone out of date. These wise counsels are followed by a list 
of readings that L’Ami considers especially good on courtship and marriage. 

In the course of an article entitled “Venereal Diseases: Some Aspects of 
the Problem,”® Dr. G. L. M. McElligott touches on the problem of supply- 
ing prophylactics to soldiers. One of his observations would be worth re- 
calling when this issue is raised. He writes: “Here I can say from my personal 
experience as a medical officer during the war, that prophylactic packets 


88 Aug. 17, 1950, pp. 519-22. 
® Linacre, (London), Oct., 1949, pp. 11-14. 
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carried on the person are, like the schoolboy’s half-crown, liable to burn a 
hole in the pocket, and by giving a sense of security, false or otherwise, 
become an added incentive to fall by the way.” 


VARIOUS PRECEPTS 


L’Ami du Clergé presents a good statement of maternal duties in replying 
to the question, may a mother abandon her child?” The answer considers 
particularly the case of the illegitimate child. As one would expect, much atten- 
tion is given to the duty of providing for the child’s character formation and 
religious training. But also great stress is laid on the supreme psychological 
importance of maternal tenderness during the first year or so of the baby’s 
life. Because of the gravity of these duties, L’Ami takes a stern view of the 
two excuses for which moralists ordinarily allow the mother to relinquish 
the child: inability to provide for him, and danger to the mother’s reputa- 
tion. The first excuse is seldom, if ever, verified, in L’Ami’s opinion. The 
second is per se verified only when the case is entirely occult; but L’Ami 
admits that there might be other factors which would constitute a similar 
excuse: for example, the fact that the mother, in keeping the child, would 
be exposed to constant nagging and insults. Granted such excuses, the 
mother may relinquish the baby, but in doing so she is seriously obliged to 
make proper provision for its education, either by giving it to a person of 
known probity or by confiding it to an institution that guarantees the re- 
quisite care. L’Ami thinks that under no circumstances except the pressure 
of physical necessity may the mother give the child to a public institution 
that offers no security for the proper religious formation. 

“Tt is difficult to reconcile prizefighting, as we have it today, with Catho- 
lic principles of morality. For, undoubtedly, the purpose of the fighters is to 
deal each other severe blows, and if possible to score a ‘knock-out.’ That 
grave injuries frequently come to those who follow prizefighting as a career 
is well known from experience.’’”! This statement by Fr. Connell has received 
wide publicity. In the same reply he says that boxing, which he describes 
as “giving and parrying light blows without any intention of striking the 
opponent severely or inflicting injury,” is permissible as recreation, exercise, 
and a test of one’s skill. But boxing too may become sinful. To substantiate 
this last statement, the author refers to a passage in Aertnys-Damen, the 
complete text of which is as follows: 


Non est duellum stricte dictum pugilatus seu certamen saepe lucri vel ostenta- 
tionis causa pugnis institutum (boxing), etiamsi fiat ex condicto de loco et tempore; 


% LT’ Ami, Sept. 7, 1950, pp. 536-40. 
7 American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXII (1950), 58-59. 
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quia arma de se lethalia non adhibentur. Nihilominus hujusmodi certamen facile 
illicitum fieri potest, leviter vel graviter pro gradu periculi magis vel minus proba- 
bilis laesionis vel etiam mortis: ut si debitae cautiones non observentur, vel si 
certamen eo tendat ut unus ex certantibus sensibus destituatur (to knock out).7? 


Martin E. Gounley, C.SS.R., takes exception to Fr. Connell’s solution.” 
He says that Fr. Connell has offered no proof that there is a real probability 
of serious injury in prize fighting that is kept within state regulations. Fr. 
Gounley denies the probability. Moreover, he rejects Fr. Connell’s inter- 
pretation of Damen. He says that Damen is obviously talking, not about 
boxing in the restricted meaning of Fr. Connell, but about prize fighting 
as we have it today. The state regulations provide the “debitae cautiones” 
required by Damen; and the clause which Damen himself has translated 
“to knock out,” means rather “‘a fight to a finish” to Fr. Gounley. Such a 
fight, he says, is proscribed by state regulations and is not “prizefighting 
as we have it today.” 

Fr. Connell admits that his opinion might seem somewhat severe “‘in view 
of the widespread conviction of the American people that prizefighting is a 
‘good, clean sport.’”’ Fr. Gounley suggests that many of the clergy share 
this conviction, and he insists that one who argues against the conviction 
should present conclusive statistics and reasons. As a matter of fact, neither 
writer offers any statistics and neither cites any authority except Damen. 
This latter defect may spring from the fact that very few moralists treat 
the problem. But there are a few exceptions to this policy of silence, and it 
might have been well to refer to them. 

Ubach condemned prize fighting as a form of duelling, and he was of the 
opinion that serious injuries are inflicted per se.” Iorio contradicts this and 
adds, with special reference to our country, that in the United States prize 
fighting is simply a national sport.’”® This implies that he does not consider 
it illicit. Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., expresses a view similar to Iorio’s.”® 
And Edwin F. Healy, S.J., has this to say: 


Boxing is a form of corporal exercise that tends to benefit the body in various 
ways. It develops quickness of eye. It strengthens the muscles. It improves one’s 
powers of endurance. It helps to better coordination of the various parts of the 
body. It is, moreover, a wholesome form of recreation and has the same advantages 
as many other competitive sports. 


 Theologia Moralis, I (1944), n. 586, 5°. 
” The Priest, VI (1950), 437-39. 

% Ubach, Theologia Moralis, I (1935), n. 528. 

% Torio, Theologia Moralis, 11 (1939), n. 234, 8°. 

16 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLIX (1949), 982-83. 
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The practice of professional boxers of trying, by means of a knockout, to render 
their opponent helpless is justifiable. These boxers do not do the opponent serious 
injury. Ordinarily the one who is thus knocked out is simply put into a state where 
he is unable, for a few minutes, to continue the bout. He is still conscious, though 
temporarily incapacitated. If at times the man is rendered unconscious, that is 
merely accidental.— 

What is to be said of ‘slugging fests,’—that is, of prize fights where each boxer 
mercilessly pounds the other? These matches savor of brutality and so are repre- 


hensible. 
Theologians who liken boxing to dueling and condemn it as such evidently do 
not understand the sport as it is engaged in here in this country.” 


Like Fr. Healy, Fr. Ford thought that Ubach did not understand a boxing 
match. He added that, so far as cruelty is concerned, Ubach might have 
made a stronger case “if he pointed at some of our American professional 
wrestling matches. At these matches the agony of the wrestlers may be for 
the most part simulated, but the simulated sufferings are presented for the 
delight of the audience.’”* I judge from this that Fr. Ford believes that in 
our professional wrestling, much more than in prize fighting, there is an 
appeal to sentiments of cruelty in the spectators. 

The foregoing survey of moralists’ opinions about prize fighting is cer- 
tainly skimpy. But these are all the opinions I could find. And they are 
enough to show that not all moralists think the widespread conviction of the 
American people is erroneous. 

The reader of a moralist’s appraisal of prize fighting is apt to have a vague 
suspicion that perhaps this man is too theoretical. It is fortunate, therefore, 
that we can supplement the preceding material with a reference to “Let’s 
Face the Facts about Boxing,” by Timothy A. Murnane, Jr., who is intro- 
duced by his editor as “‘a former amateur boxer with experience in high 
school, college, Navy, A.A.U. and Golden Gloves competitions.” 

Mr. Murnane would not agree with Fr. Healy that it is only accidental 
that a knock-out renders a man unconscious. He says that the trained 
fighter carries terrific power in his punch, and that in the midst of a fight 
he is not able to control the effects of the punch. “Most knock-out blows,” 
he says, “are delivered to the head”’; and, “since the head is the main target,” 
he is not surprised at a physician’s statement that “sixty out of every 100 
boxers suffer sufficient brain injury to slow them up noticeably.” 

Brutality is the chief object of Mr. Murnane’s condemnation. He thinks 


7 Teacher’s Manual for Moral Guidance, p. 44. 
78 THEOLOGICAL StuptrEs, VI (1945), 540. 
7 America, LXXXIV (1950), 185-87. 
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that prize fighting as we have it caters to brutality on the part of both 
fighters and spectators. Of the participants, he writes: ‘““Even when the 
fighter directs his attack at other parts of the body, it is generally a diver- 
sionary measure, to get an opening at the head. When one of the fighters 
is cut over the eye, his opponent directs his attack at the injured orb. If 
one’s nose is smashed, it is a signal for even more vicious attack at that 
point. Fighters often finish the contest looking almost inhuman.” As for 
the spectators, Mr. Murnane believes that “the excitement engendered 
by the combat they are witnessing causes many to lose control of them- 
selves. Blood becomes heated; emotion overrules reason; base instincts 
prevail.” 

It has been mentioned earlier that Fr. Connell himself admits that there 
is a widespread conviction of the American people against his opinion. But 
Mr. Murnane points to many signs of a break in this widespread conviction. 
Very likely there will be much more discussion. And there should be such 
discussion before we form any final opinion on the matter. Certainly I am 
not competent to give a final opinion. Nevertheless, unless the further dis- 
cussion should show a great deal of weakness in Mr. Murnane’s statements 
I would cast my one lone vote against “prizefighting as we have it today.” 

The Clergy Review makes available a valuable memorandum submitted 
“on behalf of the Catholic Church in England and Wales to the Royal 
Commission on Betting, Lotteries and Gaming.’*° In this document the 
bishops clearly recognize both the right and the duty of the state to regulate 
gambling and their own duty to contribute their knowledge and experience 
towards the formulation of good laws. The memorandum is too concisely 
worded to admit of summary; hence I shall merely indicate the material 
found in the various sections. 

The first section offers a clear exposition of the moral principles pertinent 
to betting and gambling. It includes Fr. Davis’ excellent “Notes on Betting.” 
Of special interest is the observation on gambling and family problems made 
in the last paragraph of this section: 


7. One of the main responsibilities of the Bishops is the preservation of the 
Catholic family. It seems to have been the experience of the parish priests that 
gambling, compared with other evils, is far less likely to lead to the breaking up of 
home life. It is our experience that such abuses as artificial birth control, conjugal 
infidelity coupled with facilities for divorce, and particularly excessive drinking 
constitute a far more frequent and destructive attack upon family and home. It is 


® XXXIV (1950), 96-104, “A Catholic Statement on Betting.” 
81 Moral and Pastoral Theology, II (1943), 404. 
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not our experience that Bishops receive reports of unhappy moral cases in which it 
is alleged that the disaster arose from betting and gambling. 


The second section very realistically “gets down to cases.”’ It considers 
the various forms of betting and gambling with reference to the evil effects 
that actually flow from them. Betting at horse races receives no censure; 
but attention is called to the fact that dog races are usually more available 
and thus create a danger of fostering the betting habit in people who can ill 
afford it. As for off-the-course betting, properly supervised credit booking 
occasions but little harm, but street booking does immeasurable harm, for 
instance, by getting housewives to bet and then leading to blackmail lest 
their husbands discover what they have done. 

Games of chance played at home are usually conducted on a modest 
scale and occasion little evil. At clubs, much depends on the character of the 
club. At work, they are definitely harmful. Lotteries and pools do some good 
and but little harm, provided they are regulated and commercialization is 
avoided. The bishops mention in particular that pools provide many happy 
evenings in the home and thus help to keep the family together. To the 
objection that enormous sums of money are expended in these things they 
reply: 

We are not impressed by imposing totals of expenditure on gambling. It is far 
more important to consider how much per head it involves. Ten million people, for 
example, spending 2s. 6d. per week on pools would produce in one season a tre- 
mendous turnover of money, but it still is only 2s. 6d. per person per week. Numbers 
of excellent citizens spend more than this—very much more—on cigarettes and 
drink, but this is no reason for abolishing smoking or clamouring for prohibition. 


The third section of the memorandum offers practical suggestions for good 
laws. It includes such points as these: restrict the number of people allowed 
to work in betting and gambling enterprises; allow no artificial stimulation 
of the gambling instinct by advertising; allow the humbler citizen who 
cannot afford credit to place an occasional cash bet; regulate dog racing 
very carefully; and so forth. One point of special interest to moralists is the 
suggestion that the moral obligation of gambling debts contracted within 
the law be clearly recognized and that proper legal provision be made for 
the recovery of such debts. 

I fear that my skimming has not done justice to this memorandum. For a 
clear statement of principles and a prudent application of the principles to 
existing conditions it would be difficult to find its equal. 

A man often takes short train journeys without paying a fare. Sometimes 
this happens because the conductor asks him for nothing, and sometimes 
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because the conductor has refused to take his money when he has explained 
that he has no ticket. L’Ami du Clergé holds this to be a violation of com- 
mutative justice.” In taking the train the man makes a contract with the 
railroad. He is obliged to fulfill his part of the contract, and the conductor’s 
failure to collect the fare does not exempt him. L’Ami appeals to the analogy 
of taking merchandise from a store. One would not be exempt from paying 
simply because the clerk did not ask for the money or even because a clerk 
(who obviously has no right to give things away) refused to take the money 
A similar solution to this case of “riding without paying one’s fare”’ is given 
by Charles E. Sheedy, C.S.C.% I have the impression that some moralists 
would take a milder view of these cases. At any rate, I have heard it sug- 
gested that commutative justice is violated only when one uses an unjust 
means to avoid paying his fare. I think that the solution given by L’Ami 
and Fr. Sheedy is the only one compatible with sound principles concerning 
contractual obligations. 

In agreeing with L’Ami that justice is violated even when the conductor 
waives the fare, I am presuming that he has no right to do this. Obviously, 
if there is a reasonable presumption that the conductor is acting rightly, the 
traveler is entitled to act according to this presumption. But I doubt that 
such “reasonable presumptions” often exist. 

Fr. Connell treats the case of those who obtain admission to a ball game 
or some other form of entertainment “by subterfuge.”™ He says that this is 
a violation of commutative justice and that per se restitution of the price of 
admission is required. He adds, however, that in some cases condonation 
might be presumed. “I believe,” he says, “that the owners of a circus can be 
reasonably presumed to free from the obligation of restitution any small 
boy who has successfully evaded the watchful attendants and crawled into 
the tent.” Of course, the small boy might also have good faith, or “blissful 
ignorance,” in his favor. Be this as it may, the solution, besides conforming 
with principles, may help many of us to look back on our boyhood with 
considerable relief. 

Is the unnecessary revelation of an occult serious sin to a prudent person 
who will not further reveal it a mortal sin? Is it an injustice to reveal un- 
necessarily a crime that was once public with the publicity of fact but is now 
long forgotten? And is it also an injustice to reveal without necessity a crime 


&® T’Ami, Oct. 27, 1949, pp. 651-53; solution signed by R.-M. B. 

8 The Christian Virtues (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1949), p. 243. This college text is a good example of the positive approach to the teaching 
of Christian morality. 

* American Ecclesiastical Review, CX XIII (1950), 382. 
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that was once juridically notorious when it is now forgotten and when the 
culprit has amended his life? Kenneth B. Moore, O. Carm., presents a good 
defense of the affirmative position in all these controverted questions.** As 
Fr. Moore admits, the apparent weight of authority against his answer to 
the third question is vast. Nevertheless, on intrinsic grounds, it is much 
easier to accept the theory that a rehabilitated criminal regains his right to 
a good name than it is to sponsor the claim that a judicial sentence de- 
prives a man of this right, regardless of emendation. 

A brief reference to the precepts of the Church will conclude this section. 
R. J. O’Donnell suggests that the Lenten regulations be simplified as follows: 
“No eating between meals. No meat on Wednesday and Friday.’ Fr. 
O’Donnell is a pastor and realizes from experience that the regulations are 
ordinarily too complex. But his rules are perhaps an oversimplification. The 
laws would be simple enough, and at the same time well within the power 
of most people to observe, if we would (a) promote the relative norm of 
fasting, and (b) do away with the workingman’s privilege. During the past 
Lent many dioceses followed the relative norm. And in one large diocese the 
Ordinary dropped the workingman’s privilege, and, in its place, allowed 
everyone to eat meat once on the days for which the workingman’s privilege 
is granted. This seems an ideal way of dissipating the confusion that has 
come to surround the privilege. The solution is within the competency of 
local Ordinaries by reason of the wide faculties granted during the war and 
still existing, though somewhat restricted by the decree of January 28, 1949. 

“Can we hold that there is an established custom allowing servile work 
in England on holy days of obligation?” Canon Mahoney’s reply to this 
question might well be applied to the United States, and it can be quoted 
without comment: 


Assuming that Catholics engaged in servile work in this country must either 
disregard the law or suffer serious loss, the simplest reply would be that this dis- 
regard is necessary and universal and that a lawful custom contra legem has existed 
from time immemorial. It is open to anyone to accept this view, which has at least 
the merit of simplicity. 

We think, however, that the assumption is not always verified, and would much 
prefer to explain the practically universal disregard of the law on the ground that in 
practically every instance a serious loss is involved; a view which leaves the law in 
existence, instead of extinguishing it altogether. The assumption is not verified in 
numbers of instances where employer and all the employed are Catholics, and where 


85 The Moral Principles Governing the Sin of Detraction and an Application of these 
Principles to Specific Cases (Washington: Catholic University Press, 1950). 
8¢ “Those Lenten Regulations,” The Priest, VI (1950), 115-17. 
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the law can be observed without any injury at all, for example in a Catholic institu- 
tion employing Catholic gardeners. We think that if no serious loss is feared the law 
must be observed, though there is ample room for leaving people, whether employers 
or employed, in good faith about their obligations. *” 


PENANCE 


Canon 883 makes provision for confessional jurisdiction on sea voyages, 
and the Motu Proprio of December 16, 1947, extends this concession to 
journeys by air. Can one argue by analogy that the privilege also extends 
to train journeys? Canon Mahoney answers this question with his customary 
lucidity and moderation.* He cites the opinion of Cappello that canon 883 
might be extended to a long train trip, such as a journey through Siberia, 
but he adds that commentators generally decline to extend the concession 
beyond the canon and the Motu Proprio. No doubt all would like to see some 
provision made for train journeys, but, as Canon Mahoney explains, “the 
difficulty is in defining the limits of such journeys. The fringes of the existing 
law have produced a number of casuistical questions in defining the nature 
of a voyage by sea and these will be increased if the faculty is extended to 
land journeys. If trains are included it will be difficult to exclude motor-cars, 
cycles, or even a journey on foot. A train journey across Siberia, as Cappello 
intimates, seems to call for some concession, but what of a train journey 
from Charing Cross to Waterloo?” 

Fr. McCarthy presents a thorough discussion, as well as refutation, of 
the opinion held by some authors that, despite the wording of canon 886, a 
confessor may still postpone absolution even when the penitent is clearly 
disposed.®® His concluding paragraph states the case succinctly: 


It is our view, then, that when a confessor has no doubt about the dispositions 
of a penitent who asks for absolution, the absolution should be given and at once. 
Thus it is never of obligation to postpone the absolution of such a penitent. Nor is it 
even lawful. That is to say, the obligation lies the other way. The certainly disposed 
penitent has, we repeat, a right in justice to receive absolution at once. Failure to 
give it is, per se, a mortal sin. Of course, if a penitent freely consents, for a particular 
reason, to the postponement of absolution, this would be lawful. The penitent can 
forgo his right. And in these circumstances postponement of absolution would not 
be fraught with many of the disadvantages mentioned above and might serve some 
worthwhile purpose. 


87 “Servile Work on Holy Days,” Clergy Review, XXXIV (1950), 319-22. 

88 “Confessions during a Train Journey,” ibid., XXXII (1949), 410-12. 

8 “Postponement of the Absolution of Certainly Disposed Penitents,” Irish Ecclesi- 
astical Record, LX XIII (1950), 537-41. 
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This strikes me as the only tenable opinion. Despite numerous citations 
from pre-Code authors, I question the present solid probability of the 
opinion which allows a confessor to postpone absolution of a certainly dis- 
posed penitent except with the freely given consent of the penitent. More- 
over, granted that the opinion could be called solidly probable, I doubt that 
it could be reduced to practice. There is question, first, of a right to absolu- 
tion which is certainly presumed to exist in favor of any penitent who fulfills 
the requisites for a good confession. Secondly, there is danger of spiritual 
harm to the penitent, as well as a danger of making confession odious. Under 
such conditions, tutior pars sequenda est. As for withholding absolution with 
the penitent’s consent, this violates neither the canon nor the penitent’s 
right. But I doubt that this course of action can produce any good which 
cannot be just as readily obtained without deferring absolution, and I would 
counsel confessors not to resort to it.% 

L’Ami du Clergé has two cases of more than ordinary interest. The first 
concerns a confession made by a girl on the day before she is to be married.” 
She confesses an impure act, and the confessor asks whether this was with 
her fiancé. L’Ami says the confessor violates the law forbidding him to ask 
the name of an accomplice. There follows a clear discussion of the distinction 
between materialis and formalis inquisitio complicis. L’Ami points out that 
the confessor might ask whether the accomplice was married or unmarried, 
because such information would be needed to determine the species of the 
sin. (It might also be required as a preliminary step to discovering the 
impediment of crime.) Also, says L’Ami, if the girl were not confessing just 
before her marriage and if she mentioned several sins of impurity, the con- 
fessor might legitimately inquire whether these were all with the same per- 
son; and, should they be with the same person, he might ask whether they 
were keeping company with a view to marriage. These, and similar questions, 
might be required for integrity or for proper guidance of the penitent. If 
answers to the questions should happen to reveal the identity of the accom- 
plice, this would be per accidens. 

In the supposition that the confessor in the case had no good reason for 
his question, L’Ami’s solution is undoubtedly correct. But suppose he had 
good reason to suspect that fornication had been committed with someone 
other than the fiancé. According to L’A mi, he should avoid all questions and 
simply give some tactfully worded advice that would cover the dangerous 
situation; for example, a little talk on the evil of adultery. Prudence might 
sometimes call for this roundabout treatment, but one may well doubt that 
the law requires it. 


© Cf. Emmanuel, LVI (1950), 198. 1 L’Ami, Sept. 28, 1950, pp. 590-91. 
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From L’Ami’s lengthy discussion of another case I am selecting only 
essential details.* An aging chaplain of a convent, who is also the confessor 
of the Sisters, is losing his hearing. He can understand the penitents when 
they speak slowly and distinctly, but often they do not do this. The bishop 
cannot spare another man for either the chaplaincy or the confessions. 
What should the chaplain do? Are the confessions valid and licit? Must he 
ask the Sisters to repeat their confessions, or must they do so even though 
not asked? 

L’Ami first suggests the simple expedient of notifying the community as a 
group that the confessor is hard of hearing and that they should speak slowly 
and distinctly. That should cover most cases, and the confessor may then 
remind the individuals who seem to forget. But even should these precau- 
tions prove to be of no avail, the confessions would certainly be valid, because 
they would be at least generic confessions made in good faith. Moreover, 
since most of the confessions would contain only venial sins, and since the 
others would be made to this confessor because of an impossibility of going 
to another, the confessions would be licit. 

When he does not clearly discern what is said, is the confessor obliged to 
ask the Sisters to repeat their accusations before he gives absolution? Not if 
he is reasonably sure that no serious sin was confessed, says L’Ami; on the 
other hand, if he has a sound suspicion that some sin was mortal, he should 
at least ask: “Did you confess anything you thought was serious?” As for 
the penitents, if they, on their part, have confessed a mortal sin and suspect 
that the confessor did not understand them, they should ask him about it. 
But if they have already left the confessional before they realize that he 
did not hear, they must tell this sin in their next confession, just as they 
would a forgotten sin. This supposes, of course, that they know they were 
not heard. 

The following case, solved by J. Genicot, is not unfamiliar to moralists: 


Father James, chaplain to a high school, hears the confession of Basil who ac- 
cuses himself of several bad actions against chastity, committed with another boy: 
“T am very sorry for these sins; but the other boy often solicits me to sin, and this 
is the reason of my frequent falls.” Father James, full of zeal both for the com- 
mon welfare and for the good name of the school, answered: ““My son, you have 
the obligation to denounce that seducer to the Principal of the school. If you refuse 
to do so, I shall have to deny you absolution.” 


In general, Fr. Genicot’s solution follows the lines indicated by Genicot- 
Salsmans in their Casus Conscientiae,“ and by Fr. McCarthy in a case 


% Ibid., July 13, 1950, pp. 445-48. % Clergy Monthly, XIII (1949), 381-84. 
* Casus 44. 
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reported in these notes two years ago.®® Fr. James is found wanting on two 
counts. First, he could not be sure of the objective existence of the obligation 
to denounce until he know how much harm the corruptor was doing and 
weighed this against the inconvenience of denouncing. Secondly, even though 
the duty should objectively exist, it is more prudent to advise the denuncia- 
tion without insisting on it under pain of denying absolution. On a third 
point, not mentioned in the case itself, Fr. Genicot finds a discrepancy be- 
tween Genicot-Salsmans® and Fr. McCarthy. The former suggest that the 
confessor might make the denunciation himself, with the consent of the 
penitent; the latter considers this inadvisable. Fr. J. Genicot agrees with 
Fr. McCarthy. 

May onanists be left in good faith? Fr. Babbini admits with Vermeersch 
that this is possible in very rare cases.” Ordinarily, however, penitents must 
be questioned when there is a solid reason for suspecting they are practising 
onanism, even in good faith. Fr. Babbini adds that it makes no difference 
whence this suspicion arises, so long as it is not from another’s confession. 
Despite the authorities that might be cited in its favor, I think that the 
practice of using extra-confessional knowledge as a basis for asking em- 
barrassing questions in the confessional tends to make the sacrament odious. 

What is to be said about people who communicate frequently, even 
daily, but seldom, if ever, go to confession? The question is not impractical. 
L’Ami deals with it twice, once in a general way and once with reference 
to a “nervous” person.* The answer, of course, lies in distinguishing between 
what is obligatory and what is useful. Neither canon 906 nor canon 856 
requires confession of those who have not sinned mortally. On the other hand, 
in view of the long-standing practice of the Church, and especially in view 
of Pius XII’s statement in Mystici Corporis,® the utility of the frequent 
confession of venial sins cannot be doubted. The solution, therefore, is to 
inform the faithful of the manifold advantages of the practice and to urge 
them to follow it, but never to force it upon them. 


MARRIAGE 


Monitor Ecclesiasticus publishes a decision of the Metropolitan Court of 
New York declaring the marriage of a vasectomized man null by reason of 


% Cf. THEOLOGICAL StupIEs, X (1949), 74; Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXIX (1947), 
1002-1006. 

% Theologia Moralis, I (1946), n. 221. 

% “Tobbligo d’interrogare i penitenti onanisti,” Palestra del Clero, XXIX (1950), 
334-35. See also ibid., pp. 60-61, 810-11; and THEoLocicaL StupizEs, XI (1950), 61-63. 
And for an excellent pastoral treatment of the confessions of onanists, see L’Ami du 
Clergé, Feb. 9, 1950, pp. 81-89. 
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antecedent and perpetual impotence.’ The argumentation is clearly pre- 
sented. The judges reject as improbable the opinion that the doubly-vasecto- 
mized man is not impotent. They also deny the existence of a sufficient 
probability of successful reintegration to constitute doubtful perpetuity.!” 

One can admire the clarity of this decision without agreeing with it. I 
prefer to say with Canon Mahoney ' and Fr. Donovan ™ that the impedi- 
ment is doubtful. Fr. Donovan, it is true, cites no recent material when 
expressing his view; but Canon Mahoney, after referring to some publica- 
tions that are even more recent than those cited by the New York court, 
and despite the fact that he favors the strict opinion, writes: “Owing to the 
haze, obscurity and uncertainty surrounding the whole subject it is at least 
doubtful whether the impediment exists, and therefore marriage may be 
permitted from canon 1068, §2.” He adds that the same doubt justifies the 
introduction of nullity causes. 

A Rota case of no little interest concerns a woman who had married with 
the intention of always frustrating conception by the use of such things as 
an occlusive pessary and destructive chemicals.’ The Rota admits that the 
use of these instruments would not prevent intercourse from being the 
copula perfecta required for the consummation of marriage. It contends, 
nevertheless, that the marriage contract includes the right to something 
more than this. It includes the right to “actus vere conjugales,” that is, 
“actus qui ex natura sua corpus mulieris subjiciant oneri praegnationis, 
gestationis, partus.” The Rota, therefore, declared the marriage null by 
reason of defective consent. 

William Giaquinta criticised the Rota for failing to distinguish clearly 


% L’Ami, June 22, 1950, pp. 396-98; Oct. 12, 1950, pp. 619-20. 

*® AAS, XXXV (1943), 235. 10 LXXV (1950), 207-23. 

101 One of the reasons why the court rejects Vermeersch’s opinion is that Sixtus V knew 
nothing about hormones. Did he know more about vasectomy and its effects? Again, dis- 
cussing the possibility of repairing the vasa, the decision mentions that the man’s doctor 
had performed two such operations, one of which was successful. This is not enough, says 
the court, to guarantee ‘59/100 verae probabilitatis de felicitate in operationibus simili- 
bus.” Perhaps I have entirely missed the meaning of this statement, but it seems to sug- 
gest that only “greater probability” of successful restoration would constitute doubtful 
perpetuity. This would even exclude the hope offered by Dr. Vincent J. O’Connor when 
he achieved 35 to 40 per cent success in repair operations; cf. Journal of the American 
Medical Association, CXXXVI (1948), 162-63. 

102 “Male Sterilization and Impotence,” Clergy Review, XXXIV (1950), 43-45. 

103 Cf. Homiletic and Pastoral Review, L (1950), 1154-58. 

14 For a number of recent references, see THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, IX (1948), 113-16; 
X (1949), 116; XI (1950), 71. 

105 Cf. Ephemerides Juris Canonici, 1V (1948), 155-58. 
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between the jus ad prolem and the jus ad actus per se aptos ad generationem.’* 
The former pertains to the purpose of marriage; only the latter belongs to 
the object of the contract. This criticism brought Francis Hiirth, S.J., to 
the defense of the Rota.’” Fr. Hiirth argues that the marriage contract 
contains not only the positive right to coitus, but also a “negative right” 
—that is, a right to the omission of acts that would frustrate the natural 
effect of coitus. In proof of this he appeals to the spontaneous judgment of 
men that a woman violates her husband’s right when, without his consent, 
she ejects the semen, has an abortion, or has herself sterilized. But all the 
conjugal rights are included in the contract. Hence, if this “negative right” 
exists—and everyone admits that it does—it must also be in the contract. 
Thus goes the argument. Having reported it, I leave further discussion to 
the peritiores. 

Fr. Hiirth also discusses a reply of the Holy Office to this question: “An 
matrimonium haberi debeat inconsummatum, si essentialia elementa copu- 
lae posita sint a conjuge, qui ad unionem sexualem non pervenit nisi adhibitis 
mediis aphrodisiacis, rationis usum actu intercipientibus.’"® The official 
reply is a laconic ‘“‘Negative.”” The Holy Office simply says that in this case, 
in which the man at least places the necessary requisites for sexual union 
voluntarily, the plea of nonconsummation is not in order. It does not commit 
itself to further theorizing on the essence of consummation. But Fr. Hiirth 
does not pass up this opportunity to defend the thesis that consummation 
need not be a free act; a marriage is consummated, he says, even when 
coitus is exacted through physical force. 

I wonder whether the “spontaneum et commune judicium hominum,” 
to which Fr. Hiirth appealed in the preceding case, would uphold this 
theory. And I wonder too how it can be squared with the doctrine that the 
consummation of a matrimonium ratum in some way perfects the already 
valid contract and makes it absolutely indissoluble. 

What must be done to decrease the divorce rate; and, granted that there 
must be civil divorce, what co-operation is allowed to Catholic judges and 
lawyers? Edward R. Callahan, S. J., answers the first question in an illum- 
inating article that portrays the divorce trend, especially in the United 
States, surveys the grounds and causes of divorce, and suggests remedies 
for the appalling situation.’ The remote remedy, says Fr. Callahan, is the 


106 Tbid., pp. 138-41. 107 Periodica, XX XVIII (1949), 207-213. 

108 Tbid., pp. 220-27. The same case, with Fr. Hiirth’s solution, is given by F. Lodos 
S.J., Sal Terrae, XXXVIII (1950), 92-94. 

10 “Tivorce—A Survey,” Catholic Mind, XLVIII (1950), 17-27; reprinted from 
American Catholic Sociological Review, IX (1948), 162-72. 
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death of our sensate culture, or, to put it positively, ‘‘a thoroughly Christian 
education of intellect and will.” A proximate remedy, which might at least 
stop some of the hastiness, would be Federal regulation of divorce. 

In a lengthy article which was occasioned, no doubt, by Pius XII’s address 
to jurists, Peter M. Abellan, S.J., discusses the problem of the divorce 
sentence passed by a Catholic judge."° He calls attention to the fact that, 
even in those cases in which the state is manifestly infringing on the com- 
petence of the Church, the Church tolerates the practice of having Catholic 
judges pass sentence, provided they profess the correct doctrine concerning 
the competence of the Church and that they pass no sentence incompatible 
with the laws of God or the Church. In some cases, therefore, there is no 
practical difficulty; for example, when there is question of allowing a separa- 
tion approved by the bishop; when a really invalid marriage is declared null; 
when a civil divorce is granted to those who are allowed the privilege of the 
faith; when separation or divorce is denied to those who have no right, 
even civilly, to it. 

The acute problem in this matter concerns the pronouncing of a civil 
divorce in the case of marriage which is valid and indissoluble according to 
divine and canon law. Is such a sentence intrinsically evil? Fr. Abellan 
outlines the controversy and defends the negative opinion. It is material 
co-operation, justifiable under certain circumstances. He admits that great 
evils are connected with the sentence: for example, confirmation of the 
people in erroneous notions concerning the competency of the Church and 
the indissolubility of the marriage bond, the denial of civil protection to a 
valid marriage, the opportunity of forming a new and adulterous union. 
But the judge’s co-operation is not “necessary”; he cannot prevent the 
evils simply by refusing the divorce sentence, because it could then be 
obtained from another judge or a higher court. Moreover, there are very 
grave reasons that warrant his co-operation: the necessity of having good 
judges, protection of an innocent spouse who could not get a simple decree 
of separation, and so forth. 

From the preceding sketch of Fr. Abellan’s article, it is immediately noted 
that he offers nothing new. But he does give an exceptionally lucid presenta- 
tion of the old, and for this reason the article is well worth the reading. 

Since the lawyer has greater liberty than the judge to refuse divorce 
cases, writes P. J. Lydon, his co-operation is less easily justified.“ Fr. 


10 “Te sententia fundata in lege injusta,” Periodica, XX XIX (1950), 5-33. 
11 The Priest, VI (1950), 51-52. 
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Madden, in a thorough discussion of the lawyer’s problems,"? first explains 
these two rather general rules: for a Catholic client, the lawyer may cer- 
tainly plead any divorce suit approved by ecclesiastical authorities; for a 
non-Catholic, he may take cases similar to those for which ecclesiastical 
approval is ordinarily given. He must, of course, always make the essential 
distinction between the marriage bond itself and the “civil bond’’; he seeks 
only the nullification of the civil status of the marriage. 

As for the case in which the client intends to take advantage of the civil 
dissolution to contract a new and invalid union, Fr. Madden believes the 
lawyer’s material co-vperation may be justified for such reasons as these: 
the danger of losing otherwise profitable clients, danger of serious detriment 
to his prestige among his legal colleagues, and the fact that “if he refuses 
all divorce work, he may miss many an opportunity to reconcile parties who 
otherwise would go to another solicitor who would proceed directly with 
the case.” He admits that the problem of scandal must also be considered 
and that it might make a difference in the solution. 

Fr. Madden’s exposition supposes that the client has a truly valid reason 
for seeking the civil effects of a divorce. But I think he might have laid 
greater emphasis on this point, because in some of these complicated cases 
readers are apt to lose sight of the fundamental principle that a lawyer may 
never plead an unjust suit. 


OTHER SACRAMENTS 


It is no longer news that a reply of the Holy Office’ finally settled the 
controversy over the presumptive validity of baptism conferred in certain 
Protestant sects.“4 Excellent commentaries on this reply are furnished by 
Ulric Beste, O.S.B.,"° and by Frs. Creusen"® and Hiirth,” all consultors to 


uz “Members of the Legal Profession and Civil Divorce,’ Australasian Catholic Record: 
XXVII (1950), 142-49. 

3 The question asked by some American ordinaries was: “Utrum, in diiudicandis 
causis matrimonialibus, baptismus in sectis Discipulorum Christi, Presbyterianorum, 
Congregationalistarum, Baptistarum, Methodistarum collatus, posita necessaria materia 
et forma, praesumendus sit invalidus ob defectum requisitae in ministro intentionis 
faciendi quod facit Ecclesia vel quod Christus instituit, an vero praesumendus sit validus, 
nisi in casu particulari contrarium probetur.” The answer: “Negative ad primam partem; 
affirmative ad secundum”; cf. AAS, XXXXI (1949), 650. 

14 For a survey of the controversy see THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, X (1949), 100-102. 

u6 “The Minister’s Intention in Baptism,” American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXII 
(1950), 257-74. 

U6 Nouvelle Revue Théologique, LX XII (1950), 522-30. 

17 Periodica, XX XIX (1950), 106-15. 
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the Holy Office. It is not necessary to give a complete survey of these articles, 
but it should be useful to recall briefly the main points stressed by the 
commentators."* 

The reply is not concerned with the internal forum; consequently, it does 
not affect the practice of conferring conditional baptism when certainty of 
the fact or of the validity of a previous baptism cannot be established. 
Priests readily understand this. But some of the laity (e.g., nurses) have 
been confused by the newspaper accounts, and they wonder whether con- 
verts from the sects mentioned may still be conditionally baptized. Another 
point that has confused the laity is the fact that only five sects are mentioned. 
Does this mean that baptisms conferred in other sects are to be considered 
invalid? Obviously, this inference was not intended. The question concerned 
these five because they were particularly mentioned in the controversy. How- 
ever, though the reply does not directly concern other sects, it may be 
extended to them by an a pari argument. In other words, as Fr. Hiirth 
points out, granted the same conditions mentioned in the question, the same 
principle of presumptive validity of baptism should be used in marriage 
causes. 

The reply does not affect the practice of granting a dispensation from 
disparity of cult, ad cautelam, for marriages between a Catholic and a 
doubtfully baptized Protestant. This is a marriage case, but not a mar- 
riage cause. The reply concerns only the latter. Fr. Beste explains the mean- 
ing of a marriage cause as follows: 


The matrimonial causes that the decree has in mind are marriages which had 
been previously contracted by a member of these sects and which are now being 
subjected to an examination, whether judicially or administratively, with the in- 
tent of either verifying the absolute indissolubility of bond or of ascertaining and 
eventually exploiting the possibility of a dissolution. It is needless to point out here 
what a decisive role baptism would play in processes of this kind not only with 
reference to the application of the Pauline or Petrine privilege, but also with regard 
to producing proofs that a marriage remained unconsummated post baptismum 
utriusque partis. 


A final point—and perhaps the essential point of the reply—is that in 
this decision the Holy See is but reaffirming a principle that became too 
much obscured in our controversies, namely, that a minister who confers 
baptism with substantially correct matter and form is presumed to have at 


"8 For briefer commentaries see Australasian Catholic Record, XXVII (1950), 235-37; 
Clergy Monthly, XIV (1950), 106-107; Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LX XIII (1950), 358-59; 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, L (1950), 654-55. 
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least the prevailing intention of doing what the Church does, or what Christ 
instituted. This presumption is not absolute; it yields to contrary evidence. 
But only evidence, not mere doubt, will overthrow it “in diiudicandis causis 
matrimonialibus.” 

The story is told (pure fiction, I hope) of a seminarian who always crossed 
out the sections in his textbooks that his moral and canon law professors 
said were “impractical.” Until a few years ago a young man with this pro- 
clivity would no doubt delete the entire section ‘‘de ministro confirmationis.” 
But not today. Priests now need to know, not only the duties of the min- 
ister, but also the provisions of the decree, Spiritus Sancti Munera. For the 
study of this decree, as well as the later decrees of Propaganda and the 
Congregation for the Oriental Church, one can very profitably read A 
Manual for the Extraordinary Minister of Confirmation, by Thomas W. 
Smiddy."* As Canon Mahoney writes: 


Fr. Smiddy’s English volume is of about the same size as those written on the 
subject in Latin by Pistoni and Zerba soon after the appearance of the document 
[Spiritus Sancti Munera]. But he has had the advantage of weighing the various 
opinions since given on disputed points, and we think that his work is by far the 
best yet published on the subject, and that it will be particularly useful to English 
priests.1” 


“May Holy Communion be given to a community of cloistered nuns on 
Holy Saturday morning in their chapel where Mass has not been celebrated 
that day but only in the neighboring parish church?” In answer to this 
question William J. Lallou writes: 


The answer to this difficulty involves an excursus into the region of moral the- 
ology, a land for which we do not possess a visa. However, we diffidently give the 
opinion that in the instance of cloistered nuns who would otherwise be deprived of 
Holy Communion on Easter Eve, the distribution of Holy Communion might take 
place in the convent chapel after the conclusion of the ceremonies of the day in the 
parish church.!?! 


Fr. Lallou cites Cappello in defense of this practice.’ As a matter of fact, 
Cappello is decidedly benign in his interpretation of canon 867, §3.%% He 


19 Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1949. 

1 Clergy Review, XX XIII (1950), 207. 

121 American Ecclesiastical Review, CX XIII (1950), 68-69. 

12 De Sacramentis, I (1945), n. 369. 

13 “Tn Sabbato Sancto sacra communio nequit fidelibus ministrari nisi inter Missarum 
sollemnia vel continuo ac statim ab iis expletis” (c. 867, §3). 
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thinks that the words, “continuo ac statim ab iis expletis,” contain either 
no strict prohibition or such a slight prohibition that it admits of exception 
for any reasonable cause: for example, the fact that the faithful devoutly 
ask for Communion some time after the services are over. He is also of the 
opinion that in chapels where the Blessed Sacrament is legitimately reserved, 
but where Holy Saturday services are not held, Communion may be dis- 
tributed, “dummodo justa et rationabilis causa illud suadeat.” 

Cappello expresses his opinions without reference to contrary views. Those 
who are interested in a real excursus into moral theology might find Regatillo 
more satisfactory because he explicitly discusses various opinions.’ He 
concludes that there is at least solid extrinsic authority for allowing the 
distribution of Holy Communion, not only at a time much later than the 
conclusion of the Mass, but also in chapels in which the services were not 
held. This interpretation, he says, is defended in books and magazines of no 
small authority, and even in Rome itself. The opinion supposes, of course, 
the “‘justa et rationabilis causa” mentioned by Cappello. Regatillo thinks 
this condition would be fulfilled in the case of persons who are unable to 
attend the services, but who have a strong desire to receive Holy Com- 
munion. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD KELLY, S.J. 


14 Jus Sacramentarium, I (1945), n. 358. 
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Le Propuet Isaie. By Jean Steinmann. Lectio Divina, V. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1950. Pp. 381. 530 fr. 

Das ALTE TESTAMENT DEUTSCH. Edited by Volkmar Herntrich and Artur 
Weiser. Vol. XVII: Der Prophet Jesaja 1-12. By Volkmar Herntrich. Géttin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1950. Pp. xx + 222. 

- M. Steinmann’s book is described in its subtitle as a study of the life, 
work, and times of Isaiah. It is not a commentary on the text; the oracles 
of the prophet are distributed in their chronological order, as it has been 
reconstructed by the author. The book does not go beyond the first thirty- 
nine chapters. M. Steinmann does not include any discussion of the great 
critical problem of Isaiah, but contents himself with the simple observation 
that the position taken in recent years by Fischer, Kissane, Feuillet, Cop- 
pens, Dubarle, and Chaine justifies a separate treatment of the last twenty- 
seven chapters. 

The translations of the separate oracles are each accompanied by a 
brief commentary. The translation is excellent. The author gives critical 
notes to justify his text, which is eclectic. Most of the emendations are 
based on the Greek. There are few of the great commentators since Duhm 
whose names do not appear; if any one name seems to appear more frequently 
than others, it is that of Procksch. The commentary, as a rule, adheres 
to historical and theological lines; it avoids lexicographical, grammatical, 
and archaeological erudition of the type which a scientific commentary must 
contain. But within the limits he has set himself, M. Steinmann has suc- 
ceeded splendidly in amassing a selection of incisive comments which 
should be intelligible and illuminating to the non-specialist reader. 

In a book of this type, most questions are aroused by the analysis and 
the chronology of the oracles. The analysis and the dating are interde- 
pendent. Precise dating, of the kind attempted here, is almost entirely 
conjectural; but where critics have generally agreed on a conjectural date, 
the opinion should receive the respect due to the opinion of competent 
scholars. The chronology of M. Steinmann, apart from some divergences in 
detail, is that which appears in all modern commentaries. It is where critics 
try to make the chronology more precise that the analysis also becomes more 
precise, and critics divide into two schools. Condamin and Kissane may 
be taken as representatives of one school, which school supposes that 
the book of Isaiah has preserved larger discourses which can be analyzed 
into strophes. The other school, of which Duhm is the classical represen- 
tative, follows a type of criticism which may be described as a fragmentation 
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of the text. Critics of this school rarely admit that a discourse has been 
preserved in its entirety or at any length. Where the context appears to 
show a hiatus in thought or poetic structure, they suppose a literary seam; 
and the work of scribes and glossators is admitted to a much larger extent 
than it is in the first school. It is to this second school that M. Steinmann 
has joined himself. The two methods of procedure cannot be evaluated in a 
review. As one school must at times overstrain itself to find literary unity 
in its discourses, so the other school often appears precious in its handling 
of details. Certainly, the second approach often solves difficulties of context; 
certainly, also, the easiest way to solve such difficulties is to deny the exis- 
tence of a context. 

A number of oracles concerning north Israel are placed by M. Stein- 
mann in a ministry of Isaiah to north Israel, like that of Amos. This novel 
view scarcely seems postulated by the contents of the oracles themselves, 
and is not supported by any independent evidence. This ministry is placed 
at the very beginning of the career of Isaiah, before the Syro-Ephraimite 
war. The woes of chapter 5 are understood as directed against Samaria. 
Steinmann takes the woes as a collection of isolated utterances. The oracle 
of the Day of Yahweh (2:6 ff.) is also placed in the Israelite ministry; the 
concrete allusions in this chapter are referred to the earthquake men- 
tioned in Amos 1:1. The Immanuel oracle is concluded at 7:17; verses 
7:18-25 are taken as a distinct utterance, which is itself composite. If frag- 
mentation is to be admitted anywhere, this difficult passage admits it 
easily; and the analysis of M. Steinmann is extremely plausible. The “child” 
of 7:14 is identified as Hezekiah. M. Steinmann does not appeal to a sensus 
plenior, but to a double sense: one understood by the audience, the other by 
the prophet himself. In ancient Semitic countries, the birth of an heir to the 
throne was itself a sign; but only the prophet knew that “by the birth of an 
infant God would save the world.” Whether this new approach to the Im- 
manuel oracle adds anything to interpretations such as that of Lattey must 
be left to further discussion. A similar interpretation is applied to 9:5, where 
the child is again identified with Hezekiah; the oracle is dated 732. But 
“the Messiah of the moment is the prototype of the perfect Messiah.” 
The principle involved appears to be almost identical with that which Lattey 
has called ‘“‘compenetration.” 

M. Steinmann includes a discussion of several of the oracles of Micah, 
which he refers to the same contemporary events. But there is little reason 
for calling Micah a disciple of Isaiah. The oracles of Micah also are treated 
as fragments; there is much more reason for this in the difficult text of this 
prophet. 
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Steinmann has abandoned—wisely, in the opinion of this reviewer—any 
effort to make sense of 28:10. He takes this verse as an exercise in pro- 
nunciation. Whether it be called this or a fragment of an ancient nursery 
rhyme, any such interpretation is preferable to the solemn nonsense of “pre- 
cept upon precept, line upon line.” 

The oracle of 11:1-9 is referred to the accession of Hezekiah, and is in- 
terpreted in the same way as the preceding oracles which are referred to 
that prince. Rather original is Steinmann’s identification of the animals 
of 11:6-8 as parabolic figures of men—corrupt magistrates, pitiless war- 
riors, avaricious landowners. The oracle of 32:1 ff. is referred to the same 
situation. 

The few portions of the oracles against foreign nations which are treated 
as original are referred to the period between 719 and 706. Steinmann’s 
ingenuity appears nowhere to better advantage than in his discovery 
of an occasion for each of these. He refers 14:29-32 to the death of Sargon 
in 705. The symbolic action of the prophet in 20:2 ff. he understands to 
mean complete nudity; most commentators, I believe, have been unable to 
bring themselves to accept this. The sign of the sundial in 38:1 ff. is treated 
as a passage which has been much disfigured by redactional modification. 
The historical crux of Isa. 36:2—37:9, 37:9-36 and the duplicates in 2 Ki. 
18:17—19:9, 19:9-35 he solves by accepting a common opinion that these 
passages narrate one and the same event four times. Steinmann gives an 
excellent explanation of Isaiah’s apparent change of attitude towards Judah 
and Jerusalem during the wars of the accession of Sennacherib. This ap- 
parent change has led some critics to deny the authenticity of many ora- 
cles which are, in all other respects, full of traits which are characteristic 
of Isaiah, or to suppose that the prophet here receded from the lofty moral 
and religious tone of his earlier oracles to a level of mere nationalism. Stein- 
mann points out that the attitude of a prophet is determined by external 
events, which, in the present instance, included the blasphemous attack 
of the Assyrian upon the power of Yahweh. The last of the prophet’s oracles 
is 30:8-18, which Steinmann calls the “Testament of Isaiah,” delivered about 
690 after the accession of Manasses. 

In summarizing the thought of Isaiah, Steinmann states emphatically— 
if he does not overstate—the prophet’s indebtedness to his predecessors. 
Is it altogether true that “without him, nothing essential would be missing 
except Messianism’’? The most original trait of the Messianism of Isaiah, 
according to Steinmann, is the human birth of the Messiah. 

Steinmann’s concluding chapters are devoted to those portions of the 
book which are attributed to the disciples of Isaiah. The disciples of the 
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prophet include not only his contemporaries, but also those prophets who, 
living sometime after him, prolong his teaching and are inspired by his 
thought. Their work appears chiefly in the oracles against foreign nations 
and in chapters 34-35. These writings are almost all dated in the immediate 
post-exilic period, except the oracle of Tyre, which is dated 332 B.C., the 
year of Alexander’s conquest of the city. It was the disciples, also, who 
made the first collection of the works of Isaiah; Steinmann identifies ten 
such collections which preceded the collection of the whole of chapters 
1-39. Of still later origin are certain pieces classified as “poems of con- 
solation” and “psalms,” and last of all the apocalypse of Isaiah (24-27), 
which is dated simply as post-exilic. The work has been completed by 
glossators, whose work is threefold: titles, exegetical notes, and aphorisms. 
The amount attributed to the glossators is relatively large; but most of 
the verses mentioned by Steinmann have been treated in the same way by 
earlier commentators. 

This description of the book will, perhaps, best serve the interests of 
the readers of this journal. The reviewer can only add his own impression 
that the book combines bold originality with depth and true erudition. 
In this it follows the tone which has been set by earlier volumes of this 
series. Add one special commendation for a degree of lucidity and readability 
which is not always attained in literature on the Old Testament. 

The series in which Herntrich’s volume appears is expository, with a 
minimum of critical and linguistic erudition. The author accepts Procksch’s 
statement that the theology of Isaiah is found in the inaugural vision. 
Here he finds the key idea that the essence of God is sovereignty. History 
is the glory of God, divine holiness manifested. The great historical fact 
is the divine intervention in human affairs. These ideas about the theology 
of Isaiah are not novel; but the author has expounded them with consider- 
able clarity and skill. 

The tone of Herntrich’s book is moderately conservative in every re- 
spect. He accepts the whole of chapters 1-12 as the work of Isaiah, with 
very few exceptions. He analyzes the discourses into longer units rather 
than detached fragments, and is often at pains to show that the present form 
of the discourses, while it is due to a redactor rather than to the prophet 
himself, preserves the inner unity of the prophetic doctrine. His treatment 
of the text is also conservative; he admits few emendations of the Masoretic 
text besides those universally accepted. 

Herntrich exhibits a reaction against the common “historical” treat- 
ment of the prophets. The attempts of most commentators to find a histori- 
cal basis for the prophet’s words are, he believes, based on a false suppo- 
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sition, “the tacit assumption that the prophetic discourse is essentially 
determined by external circumstances.” The prophet never moves on the 
merely historical level; his perspective is eschatological. This does not, of 
course, mean that Herntrich renounces any effort to date the prophetic ora- 
cles, but rather that he refuses to demand a concrete historical situation 
at the base of each oracle. His position may be summed up, I think, by 
saying that he believes that the prophet interprets history, and is not to 
be interpreted by history. This reaction seems, within limits, to be healthy, 
insofar as it emphasizes the eschatological scope of prophecy. Neither, 
in consequence, does Herntrich accept the common critical view—less 
common now than formerly—which denies the Heilswort to the pre-exilic 
prophets. Herntrich discusses this problem more than once in the commen- 
tary, and he is to be praised for his exposition of the inner unity of the pro- 
phetic conception of the divine plan, in virtue of which Heilswort and Gerichts- 
wort are different expressions of the same reality. He describes the title of 
the prophets as preachers of ethical monotheism as totally inadequate. 

Herntrich certainly does not minimize the Messianic element in Isaiah. 
One wonders whether his interpretation of 4:2 as Messianic is entirely suc- 
cessful. The “branch” (semah) certainly refers to the Messianic ruler in 
Jer. 23:5, 33:15; Zech. 3:8, 6:12. But it is not called the “branch of Yahweh” 
in these passages, nor is it, as in Isa. 4:2, accompanied by the parallel “fruit 
of the earth,” which seems to suggest another meaning. Herntrich meets 
this difficulty by interpreting the “fruit of the earth” as an allusion to a 
return of Paradise. Now it is quite true, and it has been noticed by many 
writers, that the Hebrew idea of the Messianic age is sometimes influenced 
by the idea of Paradise; Herntrich finds this influence in such passages as 
9:1 ff., 11:1 ff. But the language here does not seem to admit such an inter- 
pretation readily. Israel is designated as the planting of Yahweh more than 
once in the Old Testament; this idea suits the context here. 

Herntrich’s analysis of the inaugural vision leaves no doubt that he 
regards the prophetic vocation as a supernatural phenomenon; it is not the 
work of a “creative personality.” For readers accustomed to Scholastic ter- 
minology, the designation of the foundations of the prophetic office as 
“irrational” will be unfortunate. For Herntrich, it means simply that the 
foundations of the prophetic office defy rational analysis. It by no means 
implies a denial of suprarational reality, which Herntrich emphatically 
affirms. 

Herntrich’s treatment of the Immanuel section (7:1—9:6) is an excellent 
illustration of his principles. He concludes the Immanuel passage proper 
at 7:17, treating the rest of the chapter as detached sayings. The sign has 
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a double significance: threat to the unbeliever, promise to the believer. 
Yet it is not so much a sign for the unbeliever as a riddle. The sign in itself 
is not a mere historical fact, but transcends the boundaries of mere his- 
torical fact; and Herntrich finds that interpretation narrow which insists 
that the sign must have had factual relevance at the time when the words 
were uttered. The divine promises are not made in man’s time, but in God’s 
time. The sign is a divine intervention in the birth of a child; the prophet 
rises above the ordinary reckoning of time. The identity of the child as the 
Messiah is clear from the descriptions in chapters 9 and 11. But, says Hern- 
trich, everything essential is spoken in chapter 7. 

This interpretation, like all others, has its difficulties; and the difficulty 
here is less in 7:14 than in the two following verses, where the prophet ap- 
pears to return abruptly to the level of contemporary fact. Herntrich solves 
7:15 by finding in the “milk and honey” a reference to the food of Paradise; 
but he can do nothing with 7:16 except treat it as a gloss by some enthusias- 
tic reader, written in the light of events. This is a weakness; readers must 
judge for themselves whether it is more or less fatal than the weaknesses 
which are found in other interpretations of this passage. 

The Messianic oracle of 9:1—6 is treated by Herntrich as entirely escha- 
tological. The battle there alluded to is not the defeat of Assyria, but of 
the world-power hostile to God. The kingdom is not the fulfillment of the 
“remnant,” but the universal kingdom of God. The prince himself is not a 
king; for God alone is king. The question which is involved in this inter- 
pretation is that of the importance of Hebrew history and institutions 
as a framework of the Messianic idea. Commentators generally accord them 
more importance than does Herntrich, and are not easily convinced that 
the prophet’s insight escaped entirely from the limitations of his own time 
and circumstances. In particular, the disassociation of the Messianic prince 
from the dynasty of David, wit its promises of eternity, is somewhat 
distasteful to a reviewer who has gone on record in this journal as affirm- 
ing that the dynastic oracles are a cornerstone of the Messianic hope. No 
doubt there is a danger that such interpretations will be narrow, and a new 
point of view should be refreshing; but there is also a danger in detaching 
the prophet from his historical, cultural, and religious context. The title 
el gibbor given to the Messianic prince is understood in a transferred sense; 
el is parallel to pele, “‘wonder.”’ The use of the term in 10:21 is not admitted 
by Herntrich as relevant, since 10:20—23 are a collection of detached sayings 
which are not original, and the phrase is used in a different sense. 

The Messianic era of 11:1-9 is, once again, a return to the beginnings: 
a re-creation of Paradise. To the discussion of this passage Herntrich has 
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appended a very sane discussion of certain extra-biblical parallels of an 
expectation of a return of a golden age. Admitting a certain resemblance 
in the external features of the image, he points out that there are distinctly 
different realities signified by the image. 

The passages selected for mention here will, it is hoped, give some idea 
of Herntrich’s independence in approach and development. In more than 
a few instances, what appears as independence is really a return to a more 
conservative position, which is now strengthened by comparison with mod- 
ern extreme opinions. Herntrich is familiar with recent literature on Isaiah, 
but he is not afraid of it. The most significant contribution of the book 
lies in its theological discussion. Herntrich has shown that the possibilities 
of the theological treatment of Isaiah—and, by implication, of other books 
of the Old Testament—are far from exhausted. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


Das ALTE TESTAMENT DEUTSCH. Edited by Volkmar Herntrich and 
Artur Weiser. Vol. II: Das erste Buch Mose. Genesis Kapitel I—12:9. Trans- 
lation and commentary by Gerhard von Rad. 2nd ed., revised; Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1950. Pp. 136. 5.40 DM (subscription, 4.50). 
Vol. XXIV: Das Buch der zwélf kleinen Propheten. 1: Die Propheten Hosea, 
Joel, Amos, Obadja, Jona, Micha. Translation and commentary by Artur 
Weiser. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1949. Pp. viii + 262. 10.80 
DM (subscription, 9.50). 

Volume XXV of this series, containing the second half of the Minor 
Prophets, was reviewed by Fr. Cerny in the last issue of THEOLOGICAL 
Stupres. Here we have the first half of the same, and also the first of three 
volumes to be devoted to Genesis. The latter is described on the title page 
as a “zweite durchgesehene Auflage,” but as no new preface is included 
one may assume that it is simply a reprint, with corrections, of the quickly 
exhausted first edition, which appeared (according to the publishers’ leaf- 
let) in a printing of 5000 copies in 1949. This rapid sale of a serious, even 
if non-technical, theological work is welcome evidence of lay interest in 
religion in post-war Germany. 

We say “theological work,” inasmuch as the primary aim of the series 
is doctrinal exegesis. Prof. von Rad is a leading representative of the present- 
day international school of Protestant exegetes who are convinced of the 
living value of the Old Testament as an authentic record of divine revelation, 
and hence are in reaction against an exclusively literary or religionsgeschicht- 
liche approach. (Other names that come to mind are H. H. Rowley, Millar 
Burrows, Walther Eichrodt, and most of the contributors to this series.) 
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At the same time, their own strength lies in the fact that they are already 
in the front rank, in the literary and historical fields. Thus Das erste Buch 
Mose rests on that profound technical knowledge of the material which we 
have seen displayed in the author’s earlier works, and which here gives 
solidity and authority to his exposition. 

The book opens with a twenty-seven-page introduction to Genesis as a 
whole, in which are synthesized many of the conclusions arrived at in Das 
formgeschichiliche Problem des Hexateuchs (1938). Von Rad accepts the 
customary distinction of sources, J, E, and P, and devotes his particular 
attention to the characteristics and aims of the Jahwist, whom he considers 
a single author, working in the time of Solomon. This literary and religious 
genius found at hand a great variety of cult-legends (mostly aetiological) 
and religious traditions, connected with particular sanctuaries or belonging 
to separate clans; but he had also the outline of a Heilsgeschichte, a litur- 
gical credo such as is preserved in Deut. 6:20-24, 26:5-9, and (somewhat 
expanded) in Jos. 24:2-13, which firmly outlined, as the very foundation of 
the covenant-relation with Yahweh, His promise to the Fathers, His bring- 
ing forth from Egypt, His bestowal of the promised land. It was the Jah- 
wist’s stupendous achievement to work up those scattered and disconnected 
materials into a unified epic history of God’s relations with His people, thus 
illustrating and filling out the simple schema for the credo, enriching it 
also with the story of the Sinai law-giving and a pre-Abrahamic history— 
both elements conspicuously absent from the passages cited above. Thus 
was created the Yahwistic history, which transformed and spiritualized 
many of these traditions by freeing them from purely local cultic associations 
and inserting them in the framework of the Heilsgeschichte. Some 200 years 
later a similar work was undertaken by the Elohist, with a somewhat dif- 
ferent theological emphasis, and less modification of the traditional materials. 
Later still, as the matured result of generations of theological thinking, 
the Priestly Writing appears, which is less a narrative than a doctrinal 
exposition, a theology of God’s working with mankind. 

This inadequate summary will give an idea of the author’s position, 
which calls for two remarks. First, the basis of it—the idea of a number of 
cult-legends attached to different Palestinian holy places in the time of the 
Judges—remains disquietingly hypothetical. We have but little certain 
know!ledge even of the existence of these sancturaries, still less of their cult 
and ritual. Secondly, the sharp distinction, as late as the time of Solomon, 
between the credo—the schema of the sacred history—and the narratives 
that fill out its details seems hard to justify. This credo cannot have been 
just floating in the air; it too was liturgical, and was used and taught at some 
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cult centre. If so, why should it not have been only a summary, for cult use, 
of a well-known and much more detailed history? Why should not the dogma 
of Yahweh’s earthly intervention, the Covenant, have worked from the very 
beginning (i.e., starting with Moses) on whatever scattered cultural and 
religious traditions existed side by side with it? In other words, the reviewer 
would agree with von Rad’s conception of the assimilation and spiritualiza- 
tion of many disparate traditions by the dominating Yahweh doctrine, but 
would regard this as a process extending over generations, rather than the 
achievement of a single man. (One could draw a sly parallel with the Israelite 
attribution of all conquest to Joshua.) The author, on p. 11, makes only a 
passing reference to this possibility. 

These reserves made, one can only praise the author’s deep appreciation 
of the doctrinal intentions of the hagiographers, of the scope and aims of 
their writing, and of the profoundly new meaning they gave to borrowed 
themes and symbols. Of particular interest and value is his discussion of 
genera litteraria (pp. 22-28). He contrasts Historie with Sage, both represent- 
ing, but in quite different ways, Geschichte, something that really happened. 
Saga is by no means a mere product of imagination: “Sie umfasst vielmehr 
‘die Summe der lebendigen geschichtlichen Erinnerung der Volker; in ihr 
spiegelt sich in Tat und Wahrheit die Geschichte des Volkes. Sie ist die Form, 
in der sich das Volk seine Geschichte vorstellt’”’ (p. 23 f.; quotation from 
Finsler’s Homer). His application of this to Genesis is admirably lucid and 
convincing, and could be of great service to Catholic exegetes in their efforts 
to clarify this delicate point. 

The same religious emphasis is apparent in the whole commentary, 
not as something imposed from without, but inherent in the character of 
the material, thus closely analyzed. E.g., in Gen. 3 the author remarks that 
the snake, though of course considered as a real animal, also represents in 
the mind of the Jahwist a personification of evil in the universe, mysteriously 
hostile to man. But it seems curious, then, and slightly inconsistent, that he 
regards the “enmity” of 3:15 (p. 75) as hopeless and without issue, not 
implying any final victory or even predominance of one side over the other. 
Even within OT terms of reference, we should surely consider that injury 
to the head is much more severe than injury to the heel; that in real life 
(since this is ex hypothesi an aetiological tale, explaining real relationships) 
a man can always kill a snake, if he goes about it properly; that finally, as 
the author himself remarks on p. 127, in all divine punishments in these 
chapters a certain mercy and helpfulness to mankind are intermingled, 
which should therefore not be absent from this one. 

Many other such points, of course, are open to discussion; nevertheless, 
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on the whole the book is a reliable, indeed fascinating, introduction to its 
subject, well worth the attention not only of the laity it is intended for but 
also of professional biblicists. The two succeeding Genesis volumes will be 
eagerly awaited. 

In the brief space left, one can hardly do justice to Dr. Weiser’s thought- 
ful exposition of the first six Minor Prophets; a few notes must suffice. 
The author divides the translation of each book into literary units of varying 
lengths, determined by changes in style or presumed liturgical use. (He lays 
considerable stress on the cultic use of these books, as a factor in their edit- 
ing and arrangement.) Each such unit is followed by a continuous section of 
commentary, running often to several pages. It may be noted that the work 
is on a generous scale: Hosea has 88 pages, Amos 70. Along with the expected 
emphasis on the Siize im Leben of the various prophetic styles, Weiser shows 
a welcome conservatism in certain questions of authenticity. E.g., Joel 3-4 
is by the author of 1-2 (on account of the prominence of “the Day of Yah- 
weh”’ in the latter); Micah 5, 6, and 7:1-7 are likewise assigned to the pro- 
phet in question; Obad. 16-18 need not be of different authorship from the 
first part; and so on. 

Weiser’s style is heavy at times, compared with the alertness and energy 
of von Rad’s; but he is always clear and thorough, erring, if at all, on the 
side of underlining the obvious. His discussion of the prophets’ attitude to 
the cult (particularly Amos: pp. 130 f., 150-152) is most satisfying; it is 
well-balanced, and goes to the root of the matter. Compared with some 
others that might be mentioned, it demonstrates afresh the indispensability 
of personal religion in the interpreter who would do justice to those men of 
God, the prophets of Israel. 

In view of recent laments over the standards of post-war German book- 
making, it is worth remarking that von Rad’s book is printed on excellent 
stock, and both volumes, though paper-covered, are very sturdily bound. 
The Gothic print, however, is small and rather crowded, which is trying, at 
least to non-German eyes. 

The reviewer lays aside these volumes with a sigh. When shall we see a 
comparable series, produced by Catholic scholars in the English language? 


College of Christ the King, Toronto R. A. F. MAcKEnzIE, S.J. 


GESCHICHTE DES ALTEN TESTAMENTES. Part II. By Paul Heinisch. Bonn: 
Peter Hanstein, 1950. Pp. xix + 201-387. 

With this second half of his History of the Old Testament Dr. Heinisch has 
completed the second supplementary volume of the well-known Bonn series, 
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Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testamentes. The present work covers the 
period from the revolution of Jehu to the birth of Christ. Since 1942 the 
manuscript lay in the printer’s shop, the Nazis preventing its publication 
first in Germany and then in Holland. All this now seems providential, 
since Father Heinisch, in the years since the close of hostilities, has been 
able to bring his work up to date as far as accessible material permitted. 
The work has the double value of being a text which covers the whole 
ground of Israelite history and also furnishes a suitable preparation for 
further studies in special periods. Together with his Theology of the Old 
Testament, students now have a unified work treating scientifically the inter- 
play of faith and event in the colorful and providentially directed history of 
the Israelite people. 

Though he avoids any detailed discussion of religious, political, and social 
factors in the development of their history, Dr. Heinisch realizes that it is 
impossible to write an objective history of Israel without taking these fac- 
tors into account, and in every period of the present volume they are given 
brief but competent treatment. Especially to be praised is the author’s 
judicious use of extra-biblical data to illuminate the age in question. It is 
unnecessary to add that a work of this scope could exploit only a fraction 
of the vast comparative materia’ now at the disposal of the biblical stu- 
dent. 

The book opens with the last century of the northern kingdom, darkened 
by the shadow of Assyrian expansion westward, and reaching its unhappy 
climax in the fall of Samaria, 721. The following chapter, taking up the 
fortunes of the southern kingdom, introduces the reformer Hezekiah, and 
Dr. Heinisch has skillfully utilized the evidence of the Book of Chronicles, 
depreciated by many modern historians, to construct a well-balanced view 
of this reign, especially of Hezekiah’s frequently overlooked activity in 
northern Palestine. In brisk chronological succession the kings of Judah pass 
in review. No significant events in any of these reigns are unnoticed, and 
particular attention is paid to the tragic figure of Josias, whose death ushers 
in the twilight of the little southern kingdom. Along with the evidence of 
the Lachish Ostraca and the Weidner “Jehoiachin” Tablets we can now add 
Egypt’s contribution, the letter in Aramaic belonging to the Jeremian period 
and found at Saqqarah in 1942. Adon’s pathetic appeal to the Pharaoh for 
help against the army of Babylon offers a neat postscript to the Lachish 
Letters. 

The section on the prophets, from both an historical and theological view- 
point, strikes the reviewer as the best in the book. In fewer than twenty 
pages Dr. Heinisch has summed up the nature of the prophetic office, the 
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objectives towards which they worked, and the key doctrines which they 
preached. At no time does the author sidestep the difficulties in his dis- 
cussion of these much-controverted figures. Next in order is the period of 
the Exile and the Restoration under Persian rule. The fifth century in Is- 
raelite history has always plagued the scholar with its obscurities, largely 
due to the disturbed textual state of our chief source, the Books of Esdras 
and Nehemias. Dr. Heinisch follows the traditional sequence of the Jewish 
leaders and patiently constructs a readable narrative out of his sources, 
which include both historical and late prophetic writings. The better to ex- 
plain Sanballat’s stubborn opposition to Nehemiah’s work, Dr. Heinisch 
could have mentioned Alt’s proof that Sanballat was asserting an old claim 
to the Province of Judah which went back to Chaldean times. While pointing 
out the over-simplification of Wellhausen that the religion of the Persian 
Period was a legal as opposed to a prophetic religion, the author frankly 
recognizes the increased importance attached to the Law since the Baby- 
lonian Captivity. Along with this he notes the rise of Wisdom literature, 
speculation on various hypostases, and the development of angelology. 

The last division takes up the Greek and Roman periods around which 
revolve primarily the fortunes of the Hasmonean family. Beginning with 
the flaming religious idealism of the sons of Matathias, the author traces 
with sure hand the compromising of the movement through political ambi- 
tion, until in 37 B.C. an Idumean named Herod sat upon the throne of David. 
More could have been said about the post-Maccabean attempt of the Jews, 
especially under the Pharisees, to accept Hellenic civilization and yet pre- 
serve their own individuality. But there is no need to dwell on what might 
have been said when the author has presented such a vast amount of ma- 
terial succinctly and clearly. An orderly table of contents and a good index 
for both halves of the volume make for easier reading of a book which will 
be serviceable alike to advanced scholars and students. 


Weston College FREDERICK IL. Mortarty, S.J. 


ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN TEXTS. Edited by James B. Pritchard. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xxi + 526. 
$15.00. 

To Dr. James B. Pritchard, serving at the moment as Annual Professor 
of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, belongs in large 
part the credit for having brought out this invaluable volume of early texts 
relating to the Old Testament. The task covered a period of four busy years 
and will go down as one of the great American monuments of cooperative 
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scholarship. One who knows the long history of translating ancient texts 
need not be told that this magnificent volume is a landmark in Near Eastern 
scholarship. The value of extra-biblical texts to illustrate the Bible has long 
been recognized ; as far back as the seventeenth century John Spencer sought 
to interpret, in Latin, the ritual laws of the Hebrews in the light of relevant 
material from Egypt, Greece, and Rome. This and numerous other pioneer- 
ing efforts culminated in 1926-1927 in the second edition of Hugo Gress- 
mann’s Allorientalische Texte und Bilder zum Alten Testamente which, up 
until now, has been the standard text in the field. 

But the intervening quarter century has witnessed an unparalleled ac- 
tivity in the Near East and the fruitful cooperation of archaeologist, philo- 
logist, and linguist has more than justified this new corpus of authoritative 
translations. The grammatical and lexical progress of the past twenty-five 
years, to say nothing of the discovery of a new language such as Ugaritic, 
has rendered obsolete our earlier collections of ancient Near Eastern ma- 
terial. The part which the American School of Oriental Research has played 
in the excavation, translation, and interpretation of texts is well known; 
and it is a guarantee of competence to note that all but one of the twelve 
contributors to the volume have published frequently in the Bulletin of that 
organization. 

The editor observes that two criteria have been used in making the selec- 
tions, for a choice had to be made from the embarrassingly rich comparative 
material now at our disposal, especially in Babylonian and Assyrian his- 
torical texts. Passages cited in standard commentaries as illustrative of the 
Old Testament served as the first norm, though the selection of any per- 
tinent text in no way committed editor or translator to a particular view on 
the relationship of the extra-biblical text to the biblical passage. It is left 
to the student to draw his own conclusions on the relation of Israel to its 
neighbors. Secondly, in order to give as broad an interpretation as possible 
to parallels, an attempt has been made to include representative types of 
literary expression from each of the linguistic and cultural areas of the an- 
cient Near East, extending from Sumer to Egypt, and chronologically from 
the beginning of Mesopotamian history through the early part of the third 
century B.C. It is this second principle, the literary types, which has served 
as a framework for the ordering of the material. 

To most of the translations a brief introduction is given, describing the 
contents of the work, its provenience, previous work upon the text, and a 
select bibliography for further study. To help the reader with obscure pass- 
ages or words in the body of the text, brief but very helpful notes have been 
added together with references to periodicals or monographs where the prob- 
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lem is treated in greater detail. Wilson and Kramer are outstanding in this 
respect. Keeping within the reasonable limits of a review we will enumerate 
the ten divisions (according to literary genre) and comment briefly on one 
or two examples. 

Section I deals with myths, epics, and legends. This is the largest section 
in the book and represents the work of J. A. Wilson (Egyptian), S. N. Kramer 
(Sumerian), E. A. Speiser (Akkadian), A. Goetze (Hittite), and H. L. Gins- 
berg (Ugaritic). It is common knowledge that untrustworthy translations 
of this vast literature, together with unfounded interpretations based on 
them, have proved a menace to the general student of the Bible or compara- 
tive religion. Many of our handbooks intended for general use are seriously 
marred by the incorporation of these erroneous translations and the ordinary 
student is incapable of making the necessary corrections, having no first-hand 
knowledge of either the sources or the language. What is presented here by 
an expert should undo much of the harm and serve as a check on reckless 
interpretation. 

Wilson’s careful translation of various creation myths, in which the 
Egyptian externalized his ideas in terms of his own local experience, should 
be set side by side with the elevated and consistent creation narrative in 
Genesis. Allowing for very loose and general similarities, admitted by all, 
the transcendence of Israel’s contribution to our religious patrimony is im- 
mediately evident. The Wen-Amon story, with its delightful blend of humor 
and pathos, authentically reflects the cultural and political life of the early 
eleventh century and tells us more than any annals about the chaotic state 
of affairs in the eastern Mediterranean after the coming of the sea-peoples. 
Kramer has given all the important myths and epic tales of Sumer and his 
introductions and notes are exceptionally helpful. In view of the purpose 
of this book it might have been worthwhile to point out in line 265 of the 
“Paradise” myth the possible literary background of the biblical account 
of Eve’s creation. Kramer had already done this in his Supplementary 
Studies No. 1 of the American Schools. E. A. Speiser modestly offers a gen- 
erous and representative selection of Akkadian myths and epics. Among 
them are the “Enuma Elish,”’ Epic of Gilgamesh, and the Descent of Ishtar. 
To A. Goetze went the difficult assignment of presenting the relatively new 
Hittite literature in this and other sections. While he admits that the trans- 
lations are sometimes rather free, they nevertheless represent the best effort 
up to now. The Ugaritic literature is found only in this first chapter; the 
translator, H. L. Ginsberg, is already well known for his previous studies 
in this field. One will be tempted to compare his readings with the recently 
published translations of Gordon, which have been reviewed quite favorably 
by Ginsberg in JAOS, LXX (1950), 156 ff. 
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Section II comprises legal texts. These include all extant codes from 
Mesopotamia and Asia Minor (Hittite) as well as legal documents from 
Egypt. Chronologically, the codified legislation goes from the Laws of Esh- 
nunna, shortly after the downfall of the Third Dynasty of Ur, to the Neo- 
Babylonian period. Uncodified legal material, chiefly from Egypt where 
codified laws have not been found, rounds out the picture of ancient juris- 
prudence and gives the historian a broad comparative basis for the inter- 
pretation of ancient legal systems. The “non-aggression” pact between 
Egypt and the Hittites, both menaced by the sea-peoples, is well known. 
For the first time we have side by side both the Egyptian and Hittite ver- 
sions of the treaty with a rare opportunity to compare national viewpoints 
on one and the same event. 

Of great importance both to the biblical student and to the historian of 
the ancient Near East are the historical texts collected in Part III. Almost 
one hundred pages are devoted by Wilson and Oppenheim to the campaigns 
of Egyptian and Mesopotamian rulers, while Albright offers accurate trans- 
lations of Palestinian documents like the Gezer Calendar, the Moabite Stone, 
the Ostraca of Samaria and Lachish, and the Siloam Inscription. Sections 
IV and V deal with rituals, incantations, hymns, and prayers, giving us a 
fair cross-section of ancient liturgical belief and practice. A word of cau- 
tion against hastily drawing superficial parallels with the Old Testament 
will but re-echo the admirable reserve of both editor and translators, who 
have in every case avoided reckless interpretations of this religious literature. 
That other countries besides Israel had their sapiential and prophetic liter- 
ature is clear from Section VI, where carefully selected excerpts from this 
literature are presented by Wilson, Pfeiffer, and Ginsberg. The amount of 
wisdom literature in the Near East cannot but modify the once prevailing 
view that sapiential speculation in Israel was to be set down to Hellenistic 
influence, a view which has caused some confusion in the dating of Hebrew 
wisdom literature. 

The remaining four sections are given over to Kramer’s translation of the 
Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur, Egyptian secular songs, Letters, 
including three from Mari and over twenty from Amarna (Albright and 
Mendenhall), and miscellaneous texts of various provenience. For students 
whose interest is primarily linguistic a second table of contents according to 
linguistic areas has been added. An index of suggested parallels, offered with 
praiseworthy caution, and a helpful index of names conclude the volume. 

From a private source I learn that Dr. Pritchard spent the past summer 
in Europe collecting material for a second volume of ancient texts. Pre- 
suming that suggestions are welcome, I propose that Persian texts be in- 
cluded, especially those of Darius I, utilizing the definitive work of R. G. 
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Kent on Old Persian. A biblical student will be grateful for any light shed 
on the fifth century B.C. The Ahiram Sarcophagus Inscription and the 
Karatepe Portal Inscription would give us representative samples of Phoeni- 
cian, and the Aramaic Saqqara Papyrus (already translated by Ginsberg 
and others) would make a suitable companion-piece of the Lachish Letters. 
Complete translations of all non-biblical texts in the Dead Sea Scrolls are 
eagerly awaited by biblical students. 

Though the book under review is remarkably free of misprints, a tribute 
to the painstaking work of Datus C. Smith, director of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, I call attention to the following minor slips: p. 34, b (A23), 
“diminished” is misspelled; pp. 319 and 395, the spelling of Amgqa (or 
Amka?) should be consistent; in the Scriptural Index the reference to Dt. 
15:12-18 is inexact. 

It is clear that we have hardly done justice to a work of this magnitude. 
We can only hope that the sketchy summary of the contents will give some 
idea of its value. The Old Testament scholar will recognize that value im- 
mediately. But beyond that, I know of no work better suited to give what, 
for want of a better expression, I must call the “feel” of the ancient Near 
East. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Moriarty, S.J. 


Vom GEHEIMNIS DES GOTTESWORTES. By Johannes Schildenberger, O.S.B. 
Heidelberg: F. H. Kerle Verlag, 1950. Pp. xvi + 531. 

As the subtitle, Einfiihrung in das Verstindnis der Heiligen Schrift, in- 
dicates, this book is an introduction to an intelligent, Christian reading of 
the Holy Bible. While written for the non-specialist, it will interest the ex- 
egete because of the author’s attempt, inspired by Divino afflante Spiritu, 
to analyse and illustrate the literary forms of the Bible. 

The work is divided into two parts of very unequal length. The first part 
(pp. 15-86) discusses in three chapters the facts that constitute the founda- 
tion of Catholic hermeneutics, i.e., inspiration, the religious purpose of the 
Bible, and its inerrancy. This first part is exceptionally well done. The 
treatment, while brief, is solid and clearly presented. There are some fine 
pages on the perennial value of the Old Testament and on the influence of 
the Bible on the Christian’s spiritual life. 

The second part, the way to the understanding of Holy Scripture, com- 
prises the bulk of the book (pp. 87-506). Chapter Four treats of the literal 
sense, illustrating with numerous examples from the Old and New Testa- 
ments the various types of the transferred or improper literal sense. 

In Chapter Five the author analyses those peculiarities of biblical litera- 
ture that stem from the environment, thought pattern, and idiom of the 
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human authors. The symbolism of numbers, so strange to us, is shown to 
have been a dominant factor in the planning and arrangement of the sacred 
books. Many of the Bible’s difficulties disappear when one grasps that 
Semitic peculiarity of thought, called by the author “ganzheitliches Denk- 
en.” “The speech and expression of the Hebrew is concrete, a mirror of his 
thinking. He grasps things, men and their activity, as they are in their con- 
crete reality. Even if he considers only a part of something, he sees it in the 
whole, and evaluates it according to its concrete relation to the whole” 
(p. 149). This peculiar thought-pattern explains the anachronisms of Genesis, 
which attributes to antediluvian patriarchs crafts and cultural attainments 
that belong to a much later and more highly developed civilization. It also 
explains how laws made centuries after Moses, but in the spirit of the Mosaic 
legislation, were added to the primitive code and attributed to the great 
lawgiver himself. God Himself views all things “ganzheitlich.” Here is the 
basis of the typology of the Old Testament. 

Chapter Six (pp. 172-391) is a brave attempt to analyse and illustrate with 
copious examples the principal literary forms employed by the sacred 
authors. In evaluating the literary forms of the Bible the author insists that 
account must be taken not only of the customs and modes of expression cur- 
rent among the ancient Semites, but also and especially of the religious 
purpose that motivated the hagiographer, of the supernatural revelation 
that he received, of the divine inspiration that directed his writing. More- 
over, since literary composition is a very personal work, the same form will 
vary from author to author. Our present limited knowledge of the ancient 
biblical world makes it impossible to give a complete enumeration and 
satisfying analysis of all the literary forms that may be found in the Bible. 
The author modestly limits himself to a discussion of seven generally re- 
cognised genera, viz., prophecy, law, history (subdivided into primitive 
history, history more properly so called, and freer narration), descriptions 
of natural phenomena, poetry (eight types), wisdom literature, and letters. 

In discussing the Law the author gives an original analysis of the Pen- 
tateuch, based on a system of numerical symbolism, that merits the careful 
consideration of exegetes. While some of the details of the analysis seem to 
this reviewer quite subjective, the author does establish his thesis that 
a system of numerical symbolism is essential to the literary composition of 
the Pentateuch and to an understanding of its peculiarities. The great ages 
of the patriarchs become intelligible, when explained as symbols of their 
character, their position in God’s salvific plan, and of the history of their 
posterity, as the author does in detail when considering the form called primi- 
tive history, pp. 261-303. 

Chapter Seven (pp. 392-470) is a very detailed treatment of the spiritual 
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sense. The author seems to think that exegetes in their concern with the 
literal sense (which, he stresses, is basic), have not given sufficient attention 
to the spiritual sense. The spiritual sense is a real sense of the Bible, and 
unless it is grasped one fails to understand the sacred books. The spiritual 
sense is a Schriftsinn as well as a Sachsinn; i.e., it is contained and expressed 
in the words, which the human author has used when speaking of the type. 
St. Thomas rightly formulated his celebrated question: “Utrum sacra Scrip- 
tura sub una littera habeat plures sensus?”’ The so-called sensus plenior is thus 
a spiritual sense. The author rightly insists on the universal typology of the 
Old Testament, and on the presence of a spiritual sense in the New Testa- 
ment, as evidenced by the use of the Fathers and the liturgy. He exceeds, 
however, in calling the accommodated and consequent senses spiritual senses 
of a second rank. 

Well-selected and copious citations from the Fathers and the detailed 
discussion of the many biblical passages used to illustrate the text, greatly 
enhance the readability and value of the book. The biblical specialist may 
dispute details of Schildenberger’s book, but he must acknowledge that it 
will promote the intelligent and spiritually fruitful reading of the Holy 
Bible. 


Passionist Monastery, Union City, N. J. RICHARD KuGELMAN, C.P. 


CATHOLIC BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. NEW TESTAMENT. By John E. Stein- 
mueller, S.T.D., S.Scr.L., and Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1950. Pp. xvi + 702. 

The scholarly writings of Fr. Steinmueller have won for themselves re- 
nown even beyond the limits of English-speaking countries. Some of his 
volumes, I understand, have been translated into Spanish. And Rome itself 
has put the crowning approbation upon his labors by conferring upon him 
the honor of being named a Consultor of the Pontifical Biblical Commission. 
His collaborator, Mother Sullivan, also distinguished for her scholarship, 
has done her part in producing an excellent book which priests and laity 
will find most useful. 

The authors modestly claim that they do not intend to compete with the 
great scientific encyclopedias but wish to appeal to a wider circle, to all 
priests and educated laymen. They have attained their purpose with ad- 
mirable success. In order not to burden the ordinary reader, the articles 
do not contain bibliographies. This lack can be supplied by consulting Fr. 
Steinmueller’s other works, in which the various authorities are listed at 
great length. 
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Ordinarily the authors do not enter into matters which are much dis- 
puted. Instead they chose for the most part the more common and more 
traditional opinion in American Catholic circles. That this does not indicate 
any lack of acquaintance with European scholarship is all too evident from 
Fr. Steinmueller’s reading. However, topics which are of such great interest 
for scholars might repel the ordinary reader. 

To illustrate the difficulty of deciding in this matter, two examples may be 
given. The first is that of Antichrist. In the book there is an enumeration of 
various interpretations for the obstacle which prevents the revelation of the 
man of sin. On the other hand, Antichrist seems to be considered throughout 
as one single person, although not a few Catholic scholars believe that St. 
Paul has in mind a series of adversaries, with perhaps the last of them all 
being the worst. 

A second example could be the question of divorce. I refer to the inter- 
pretation of the clause, “excepta causa fornicationis.” Undoubtedly this 
phrase has been a crux interpretum through the centuries, and many a priest 
recalls the verse only uncomfortably as a “difficulty” in theology. In the 
present work the traditional interpretation is ably set forth. Perhaps in a 
second edition there might be some treatment of another interpretation 
which, though advocated sporadically for a century, has won more and more 
adherents in recent years,—the theory that our Lord was speaking of mar- 
riages which were null and void from the beginning because contracted within 
the forbidden degrees. 

The theory would have more vital interest at the present day because Fr. 
Prat upheld it and his Life of Christ has just been translated. Also two pro- 
fessors of the Pontifical Biblical Institute favor this view, Fr. Robert Dyson, 
S.J., and Fr. J. Bonsirven, S.J. The latter in 1948 published an entire book 
in favor of this interpretation. It may well be that due to delay in obtaining 
foreign books Fr. Bonsirven’s work was not at hand in time to be utilized 
for this encyclopedia. Or perhaps the authors, as many another would do, 
despaired of condensing the matter in such a way that the ordinary reader 
could grasp and appreciate it. 

The printing is excellently done and the illustrations very good; besides 
the ordinary ones there are some from Fr. Steinmueller’s private collection 
of photographs. The late lamented Fr. Vosté, Secretary of the Biblical Com- 
mission, has contributed a cordial introduction. 

Our congratulations to the indefatigable authors. It is our hope that all 
priests and Sisters and a large number of the laity will frequently make use 
of this excellent book of reference. 


Weston College Joun J. Cottins, S.J. 
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THEOLOGIE DES NEUEN TESTAMENTES. By Max Meinertz. Die Heilige 
Schrift des Neuen Testamentes. Erginzungsband I. Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 
1950. Pp. xii + 247. 

The book is the first volume of a two-volume theology of the NT. It is a 
continuation of the well-known Bonner Bibel. The author needs no intro- 
duction to Scripture scholars; he has proved his scholarship in previous books 
and numerous articles. The present volume was ready for the press in 1942. 
War conditions prevented its being printed. The author took advantage of 
the forced delay and improved his manuscript, amplified and polished it. He 
regrets that he was not able to keep up with some of the latest literature 
of foreign countries. 

This first volume covers the Synoptic Gospels, the Acts, and the Letters 
of Jamesand Jude. The second volume will deal with St. Paul, St. John, and 
St. Peter. In dividing his material the author rightly did not follow the 
headings of the tracts in a 1950 dogmatic theology. He wanted to give us 
the theology of Christ and the early Church. So he arranged the matter ac- 
cording to their dominant ideas. The first volume is divided into two main 
sections: Jesus, and the early community. Naturally, the section on Jesus, 
or the Synoptists, is much longer. After a short account of the sources and 
of John the Baptist, there are two larger sections. The first of these is on 
the Kingdom of God and the second is on the Herald of that Kingdom. 
Under the Kingdom of God he treats these topics: The Kingdom of God 
present and future, the blessings of the Kingdom of God and the beneficiaries, 
the time and manner of fulfillment, the Church, the religious-moral life, 
the divine help, the Eucharist, the passion and death of the Redeemer. 
Under the title Herald of the Kingdom he treats of Jesus the man, Jesus 
the Messias, the supernatural Redeemer, the Son of God, the virginal birth, 
the resurrection, the ascension. The second part, on the early community, 
covering Acts and James and Jude, discusses these topics: the foundation, 
the risen Redeemer, the blessings of salvation, the means of salvation and 
grace, the Church, Christian life according to the Letters of James and Jude. 

No arrangement of matter would please all readers. The author is aware 
of shortcomings in his arrangement. It might, then, not be fair to criticize 
it. However, the reviewer feels that the person of Christ should have been 
treated before His work. After all, He was revealed before His work, and He 
continued to reveal Himself along with His work, not after it. One can get 
only an incomplete idea of the Savior’s Kingdom if one does not have a pic- 
ture of the Savior first. The shortcoming of the author’s arrangement seems 
most apparent in the fact that he treats the passion and death of the Savior 
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at the end of the section on the Kingdom, just before beginning the section 
on the person of the Savior. 

Secondly, the reviewer believes that in a Catholic account of the New 
Testament theology St. John’s Gospel should be taken with the Synoptists. 
Even though John wrote many years after them, he did write of the same 
period of Christ’s Kingdom as they. And his account is historical. One can- 
not get the full picture, for example, of baptism, as Christ taught it, without 
John’s account, or of the Eucharist, or of Christ’s divinity. And precisely 
in the treatment of this last point is the separation of John from the Synop- 
tists painful. Dr. Meinertz interprets the profession of Peter in Matt. 16 
and Christ’s own acknowledgment before the high priest as an expression 
merely of His Messiasship, not of His Divine Sonship. He does not mention 
even in a footnote the centuries-old Catholic tradition that we have here 
a revelation of the Divine Sonship in the strict sense. To quote tradition 
constantly in a biblical theology might be too cumbersome. But the ancient 
Christian writers have something to say about the theological content of 
Scripture, and particularly about the two passages in question. The mini- 
mizing of these passages is to be regretted so much more since the author 
gives masterful analyses of other passages that express or imply the super- 
natural character and divinity of the Messias. We would suggest including, 
at least in the bibliography of a revised edition, the excellent study by 
Father Saunders, S.J., ““The Confession of Peter,”” THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, 
X (1949), 522-40. Another point: John’s Gospel could have contributed 
much to the picture of the Church, the union of members with Christ es- 
pecially, as Christ preached it. 

For the rest, the author tried to be concise, and we believe he succeeded 
admirably, particularly in listing various interpretations of a passage. He 
wished to give a positive presentation of Catholic biblical theology, and not 
get lost in a maze of rationalistic opinions, and that was well advised. Still 
the author assures us that he has studied all the opinions; and his up-to-date 
bibliography is guarantee of that. We like, too, his idea of quoting the words 
of Scripture directly as often as feasible in order to impress the divine words 
on the mind. And we commend him and the publishers for putting the Scrip- 
ture references in the text, instead of chasing the eye to the footnotes con- 
stantly. The convenience of this in general compensates more than sufh- 
ciently for the rare occasions when a paragraph begins to look like a page from 
an arithmetic book. 

In his analysis of the theological content of the New Testament Dr. 
Meinertz shows himself a keen observer and a careful critic. 


Capuchin College, Annapolis Dominic J. UNGER, O.F.M.Cap. 
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Rincs um Pautus. By Josef Holzner. Miinchen: Verlag Schnell & 
Steiner, 1947. Pp. 280. DM 9.60. 

The author of this posthumously published work is well known to Pauline 
scholars through his Paulus, sein Leben und seine Briefe (Freiburg im Breis- 
gau, 1937; English translation, Paul of Tarsus, St. Louis, 1944) and Der 
Volkerapostel Paulus (Miinchen, 1941). Here we have a collection of lec- 
tures and articles in which Dr. Holzner describes the religious and profane 
background of St. Paul, explains his theological and social teachings and 
seeks to apply these teachings to modern times. 

He offers a clear picture of the earlier and later mystery religions which, 
he declares, exercised no substantial influence on Paul. It is false to think 
that one must choose either Christ or Paul; actually one cannot understand 
Paul unless he appreciates his wholehearted love and worship of his Master 
as divine. Paul was not the creator of Christianity but he was one of its 
most loyal apostles. 

Despite so much modern research into Paul, all too seldom is it realized 
that he was a religious genius, a personality with a world-wide outlook and 
influence. His system of ethics was not based on a mistaken belief in an early 
parousia but rather on union with Christ in His Mystical Body. This mystery 
of the Mystical Body was neither Jewish nor pagan; it was singularly Chris- 
tian. 

In his chapter on Paul as priest, Dr. Holzner speaks beautifully and force- 
fully to modern priests, especially to his fellow German priests who must be 
true shepherds, as Paul was, if they would save their people from infidelity 
and apostasy. 

In the chapter on Paul as preacher a good, if brief, explanation is given 
of the much-discussed Verkiindigungstheologie (kerygmatic theology), and 
in the last chapter, on Paul and death, the sharp contrast is brought out be- 
tween the Jewish and pagan attitude toward death and that of Paul and 
Christianity. 

In a work of this kind there must be repetitions, as Dr. Holzner himself 
warns, but certainly the reader can draw much that is new and important 
from each chapter. The intention of the writer was not to compose a strictly 
scientific work but rather to draw from his own great knowledge of Paul 
principles which are applicable today, especially in war-torn Europe, and 
more specifically in German-speaking lands. The reviewer is glad to say he 
has succeeded in his purpose. 

There are no footnotes, nor an index. There is, however, a short biblio- 
graphy, non-Catholic to a great extent, at the end of most chapters. Fre- 
quently, when another author is quoted, no source is offered. Books printed 
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in Germany since the appearance of this one generally have better paper 
and binding. 

If another printing should be planned, the following points might be care- 
fully considered: (a) The author’s description of Paul’s moral system could 
be misunderstood, as though there is opposition between it and what we call 
our Catholic moral system (p. 52); (6) too close a relationship is suggested 
between the elevation of the Host at Mass and the showing of the ear of 
corn in the Eleusinian mysteries, and between John 12:24 and these mysteries 
(p. 147); (c) it is not correct to say that the time of Paul’s ordination was 
at his conversion on the road to Damascus (p. 207); (d) was the author of 
Job deeply filled with pessimism (p. 263)? On p. 267 Phil. 13:10 should 
read, of course, Phil. 3:10. 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. M. P. STAPLETON 


URCHRISTENTUM UND GOTTESDIENST. By Oscar Cullmann. 2nd rev. ed. 
Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments, III. Ziirich: 
Zwingli Verlag, 1950. Pp. 120. Fr. 7.80. 

While discussing new trends in biblical interpretation a British writer 
recently stated: “The events of Christ’s life related by John are in great 
part figures of sacraments, as for example the marriage feast of Cana, 
the multiplication of the loaves, the washing of the feet—for the Euchar- 
ist; the discourses with Nicodemus and the Samaritan woman, the mir- 
acle at the Pool of Bethesda—for Baptism” (R. C. Fuller, in Scripture, 
IV [1950], 246). Here in short we have the theme underlying Dr. Cullmann’s 
Urchristentum und Gottesdienst, which first appeared in 1944 and has now 
been revised and considerably enlarged. 

Accordingly, this work. is not immediately concerned with the liturgy 
of the Apostolic Church as the title might suggest; the author’s aim is to 
show that St. John chose the incidents treated in the Fourth Gospel be- 
cause of their inherent suitability as an aid in appreciating the two prin- 
cipal liturgical functions of the primitive church: baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Dr. Cullmann is by no means an allegorist; for him the Fourth Gospel 
is history. Nor does he make unwarranted assumptions regarding primi- 
tive liturgy. He expresses himself with reserve and precision. A dozen topics 
from St. John’s Gospel are correlated with baptism and the Eucharist 
in a manner which leaves little basis for objections, although one might 
frequently prefer more evidence before fully embracing all conclusions. 
What is most satisfying is the approach to the Gospel as a whole. Most 
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seminarians—and Scripture professors too—will undoubtedly cheer the day 
when “Introductions” to the Fourth Gospel will consist of material other 
than apologies for its authorship and historical value. 


St. John’s Seminary, Collegeville, Minn. Witu1aM G. Herr, O.S.B. 





MémoriAL J. CHatne. Ed. by Catholic Faculty of the University of 
Lyons. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1950. Pp. 408. 

The Catholic Faculty of the University of Lyons presents this volume 
in memory of one of its distinguished members, Abbé Joseph Chaine, pro- 
fessor of Sacred Scripture, 1932-1948. Fine appreciations of this physically 
frail but very active priest and of his many interests are given by George 
Vellepelet, P.S.S., and André Latreille. The long list of his writings is es- 
tablished by A. Gelin, P.S.S. Then follow twenty-six carefully reasoned 
and well-edited papers on various learned subjects, arranged alphabetically 
by authors. About half of the papers relate to Scripture difficulties. At the 
end of the volume are /abula gratulatoria, indicating the esteem in which 
Abbé Chaine was held among the Catholic savants of France. 

From Jerusalem, where Abbé Chaine studied for a time, come two papers. 
F. M. Abel, O.P., treats of the ancient sanctuary of the twelve stones at 
Galgal, occupied in turn by pagans, Jews, and Christians. Kh. Netelé, 
between Jericho and the Jordan, is identified as the site. Results of recent 
excavation of this site will be published later. L. H. Vincent, O.P., considers 
the so-called Tomb of St. James, in which Abbé Chaine had shown some in- 
terest as a student. He identifies it as the sepulcher of a priestly family, the 
Bene Hezir, and dates it from the middle of the third century B.C. 

Among the Old Testament themes, J. Delorme traces the development 
of thought on conversion and pardon in the prophecy of Ezechiel. A. Gelin, 
P.S.S., discusses the various senses in which the word “Israel” is used in 
Jeremias 30-31. A. George, S.M., analyses the narrative concerning Galgal 
in Josue 5:2-15. With a wealth of erudition, H. de Lubac, S.J., discusses 
Origen’s commentary on the difficult text of Jeremias 20:7, “Thou hast 
deceived me, O Lord, and I am deceived.” E. Podechard, P.S.S., who has been 
specializing on the Psalter, gives a characteristic treatment of Psalm 82 
(Heb.). 

Of the New Testament subjects, F. M. Catherinet treats John 20:17, 
mainly the latter part of the verse. The sin of the angels in the Epistle 
of Jude is discussed by A. M. Dubarle, O.P. L. Richard, P.S.S., proposes a 
hypothesis regarding the infancy narrative of Luke on the supposition that 
the one and only census under Cyrinus was in 6 A.D.; in our opinion he raises 
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more difficulties than he solves. L. A. Richard interprets I Cor. 7:36-38 as a 
“mariage ascétique.” (For a good defense of the usual interpretation of this 
difficult text see Richard Kugelman, C.P., in CBQ, X [1948], 63-71.) Christian 
perfection according to the Epistle to the Hebrews is considered at length 
by C. Spicq, O.P. L. Vaganay interprets the enigmatic text of Mark 9:48, 
“For everyone shall be salted with fire.” 

There are also good papers on other subjects than Sacred Scripture. 
The Catholic Faculty of Lyons is to be congratulated on the general schol- 
arly excellence of the volume. 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore E. A. Cerny, S.S. 


La NATURE DE LA THEOLOGIE D’APRES MELCHIOR CANO. By Eugéne 
Marcotte, O.M.I. Ottawa: Editions de l’Université, 1949. Pp. 217. $3.00. 

This work is issued as volume XXXI of the Publications sériées of the 
University of Ottawa. Everything about the book is pleasing: the interest 
of the subject, the clarity of treatment, the careful editing, and the handsome 
type. The author’s maturity and independence of judgment, exacting scholar- 
ship, and literary skill raise this study well above the level expected of a dis- 
sertation, and impart to it a value that places it high among recent publica- 
tions on the nature of theology. 

Melchior Cano’s masterpiece, De locis theologicis, a classic since its first 
appearance, has exerted a profound influence on the concept and method- 
ology of post-Renaissance theology. Yet few contemporary theologians would 
claim that they have studied or even read the whole treatise. Cano’s ideas 
have reached us mainly through the writings of such scholars as Gardeil 
and Marin-Sola, whose formulation of the nature of theological science has 
been largely guided by the former master of Salamanca. 

P. Marcotte’s investigations have been confined to the notion of theology 
and the view of the function of theological labor proposed in the De locis 
theologicis. Cano had no doubt that his idea of the nature of theology was 
the same as that of St. Thomas and the illustrious commentators of the 
Spanish Renaissance. Theology is the science of the nature, powers, and 
attributes of God, as made known by supernatural revelation. Theology is a 
speculative and practical science, though less practical than speculative. 
It receives its principles from faith, but is distinct from faith, for its conclu- 
sions are reached through a process of philosophical syllogizing, whereas faith 
rests immediately on divine testimony. Although its principles are not evi- 
dent, it is rightly called a science, because it arrives at certain conclusions. 

The nature of a science should specify and orientate the investigations of 
those who profess to study it. Such, however, according to P. Marcotte, was 
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not the procedure of Melchior Cano, who did not set out to acquire an in- 
telligence of the faith, to penetrate, exploit, and organize the truths of revela- 
tion. Secure in his possession of theological truth, the theologian has the 
task of explaining it to learners or of defending it against attackers. The 
point of departure is the “theological question” raised by an inquirer or 
assailed by a heretic. All the arguments which the master may derive in pro- 
fusion from the ten theological loci are conditioned by the practical purpose 
of convincing a disciple or demolishing an adversary. The function of the 
theologian is not to understand and develop a science, but to teach and re- 
fute. 

This fundamental aspect of the theologian’s office determines a number of 
derived traits that characterize Cano’s recommended procedures. Theology 
is dialectical; its purpose is less to discover the profound meaning of a con- 
clusion by linking it to its principle than to make an interlocutor admit a 
proposition. It is also analytical, concerned with the triumphant vindication 
of detached questions, occasioned by the needs of the day. The organization 
of truths into an orderly synthesis is not essential to the theologian’s task as 
envisaged by Cano. 

The erudition demanded by the author of the De Jocis has given a power- 
ful impetus to the development of positive theology; but the method ad- 
vocated by him tends to block the progress of speculative theology. His ideal 
theologian does not seek a deeper comprehension of doctrine, but proposes 
to teach and defend truths already possessed; he is solidly established in his 
domain, and challenges any aggressor to dislodge him. 

Throughout the book, P. Marcotte adheres to his plan of exposing the 
views of Melchior Cano on the nature and function of theology, and refrains 
from passing judgment on the turbulent Salamancan’s teachings. He mani- 
fests a high regard for the excellence and historical importance of the De 
locis theologicis, yet is keenly aware of the work’s shortcomings. A hint 
dropped here and there suggests that his own concept of the nature of sacred 
theology is more in harmony with the ideas of Gagnebet and Congar than 
with those of Gardeil and Marin-Sola—or of Melchior Cano. 


St. Mary’s College Cyrit VoLteRrT, S.J. 


KATHOLISCHER DoGMATIK: GOTT DER DREIEINIGE. By Michael 
Schmaus. Miinchen: Max Hueber Verlag, 1948. Pp. xvi + 645. 

This excellent work, the first of a series treating dogmatic theology, comes 
in two fascicles. The first handles the groundwork of dogmatic theology. The 
first sixty pages deal with the essence and object of theology in general, as a 
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science, theology and life, its unity and divisions. Then follows a brief and 
exceptionally clear treatment of the concept, nature, and special charac- 
teristics of dogma. Twelve pages are devoted to a succinct presentation of 
the thorny problem of development in dogma. A brief discussion of the 
Church as a source precedes a rather good inquiry into Sacred Scripture. In- 
spiration, its essence and extent, the inerrancy, use, and necessity of Scrip- 
ture, and its relation to tradition—all these topics are skillfully handled. 
Finally, the clear and stimulating pages on faith provide a ready bridge into 
the sublime doctrine of the triune God that is the subject of the second 
fascicle. 

Here the author first discusses the two types of revelation, natural and 
supernatural, and then goes on to show that, in our faith, we begin with the 
Person of the Word. All our complicated system of dogmas flows from and is 
built on and around this personal revelation of God to men. Incidentally, 
this seems to be one of the many Scheeben influences on Schmaus. 

Schmaus uses a very large canvas and his colors are not drab and cold. 
As an example, in the treatment of the natural knowability of God (p. 179 
ff.), the author excels both in the presentation of the results of wide research 
and in the stimulation of the reader. First, Schmaus points out that the truth 
of the natural knowability of God was not put by the Vatican Council in 
the section dealing with God the Creator of all things, but in the teaching on 
revelation; this was done for historical reasons. The author then reviews 
the condemnation of Quesnel by Clement XI, depicts fideism and _ tradi- 
tionalism briefly, and then presents succinctly the doctrine of Luther, Barth- 
Brunner, and other moderns. Stressing the truth that the Vatican Council 
defined only the possibility, not the fact, of God’s knowability from natural 
reason, the author indicates that, as usual, Catholic faith steers a true middle 
course between rationalism on one side and fideism, traditionalism, 
Lutheranism, old and modern, and pessimism on the other. In treating this 
particular point, the author combines keen analysis with true historical 
perspective, a characteristic of his writing. 

Again his handling of the problem of atheism is not just a matter-of-fact 
consideration of the possibility of disbelief in God’s existence. Rather, the 
cause and possible remedies of such intellectual disease are also considered. 

Another example of the rare warmth so desirable in theological writing is 
to be had in the account of the mercy of God as an expression of His love of 
the world (die Weltliebe Gottes als Barmherzigkeit). In fact, the last fifty pages 
on the divine life, considered under the aspect of personal will, mirror forth 
the intimate and personal concern of God for all creatures, especially man. 

It must not be thought that this work is just a simple, devotional book. 
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In the best sense of that word, it is essentially scholarly; but it is also some- 
thing more. Not only the truth about the triune God, but also His beauty 
and goodness are set forth very clearly. 

At the end of each chapter is appended a fine selective bibliography, very 
up-to-date. Naturally, the works listed are mostly German. It is really 
regrettable that the bibliography is so crowded, literally jammed into the 
page. And this defect, an unpleasing format, is a blemish on the whole book. 

May I make one final remark, a bit adverse? When the author discusses 
the problem of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, he is guilty of error and a 
certain unscholarly attitude, perhaps. Under the heading of those who teach 
an exclusively proper union of the Holy Spirit with the just soul, he herds 
together such diverse men as Petavius, a Lapide, Passaglia, Schrader, and 
Scheeben. There is no objection to linking Petavius with Passaglia and 
Schrader; but not a Lapide and not Scheeben. Passing over Scheeben (I 
have discussed him in former issues of this journal), what about a Lapide? 

For example, Hurter, in an unguarded moment, wrote down a Lapide’s 
name with Petavius, Thomassinus, Passaglia, Schrader, Matignon, and 
Borgianelli (Theologiae dogmaticae compendium, III, De gratia, n. 201). One 
should note that Hurter is simply enumerating the names which Jévene cites 
in support of Jévene’s own theory of the inhabitation, not representing at all 
Hurter’s own personal opinion, at least not necessarily. Hurter was a scholar. 

As a matter of fact, Petavius held that the Greek Fathers taught the ex- 
clusively proprium theory (we simply do not know what Petavius himself 
held); Scheeben taught the non-exclusively proprium doctrine; and a Lapide 
held simple appropriation: “Nota hic gratiam et adoptionem, ejusque op- 
erationes et effectus, licet communes sint SS. Trinitati, appropriari tamen 
Spiritui Sancto....” (a Lapide, In Epistolam ad Romanos, 8:15). 

Despite this and a relatively few other lapses, this book on the Trinity is 
a source of real wealth and inspiration for student and professor alike. Com- 
bining an exposition and analysis of revealed truth with a devout apprecia- 
tion of the sublimity of his subject, the writer has impregnated profound 
scientific writing with a devotional atmosphere that pleases and attracts. 
It is the ardent wish of this reviewer that many professors of theology will 
read carefully these volumes of Schmaus. They are excellent. 


St. Mary’s College Matacut J. DonnELLy, S.J. 


DIE HEILIGE MEssE. By Johannes Brinktrine. Paderborn: Verlag Schén- 
ingh, 1950. Pp. 368. 

When this book first appeared in 1931, as the fruit of ten years of lecturing 
in the Paderborn Seminary, it was warmly greeted as belonging to that rare 
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race of a popular book based on a wide, first-hand knowledge of the sources. 
It was revised in 1934, and seemed all set for an indefinite career. A sign of 
its wide usefulness is the fact that an Italian translation was brought out. 

Subsequent to the Mediator Dei and other recent developments it has been 
now retouched throughout. The papal encyclical, for instance, here furnishes 
matter for an excursus on lay participation according to the Mediator Dei 
(pp. 319-22). Jungmann’s Missarum Sollemnia (1948) and the Miscellanea 
in hon. L. Cuniberti Mohlberg, I (1948) are here taken into consultation over 
and over. One need not agree with all of Professor Brinktrine’s views to be 
grateful to him for carefully setting them out. 


St. Louis University GERALD ELLarpD, S.J. 


La PENITENCE: LE PLUS HUMAIN DES SACREMENTS. By Louis-N. Boutin, 
0.M.I. Les Editions de l’Université d’Ottawa, 1950. Pp. xxiii + 264. 

The sacrament of penance in the composition of its external sign involves, 
as intrinsic constituents, or supposes, as essential conditions, a great number 
and great variety of human acts. Its quasi-materia is found in the contri- 
tion, confession, and satisfaction of the penitent; its form is in the words of 
absolution pronounced by the priest, whose role it is to teach, to heal, to 
correct, and to judge. Intellect and will, memory, imagination, and emotions 
all have their part in this great sacrament of pardon and of peace. Because 
of the richness, complexity, and prominence of the psychological factors which 
enter into its reception and administration, the author of the present volume 
speaks of it quite properly as “the most human of the sacraments.” As its 
title suggests, the purpose of the book is an examination of the sacrament of 
penance in its relationship to human psychology. More specifically, it is 
intended as a study of the psychology of the repentant sinner in his return 
to God through the use of sacramental penance. The work is divided into 
three parts, which treat, respectively, contrition, confession, and satis- 
faction. 

An introductory chapter examines the nature and effects of sin. This ex- 
amination serves as a preparation for the detailed analysis of the act of 
contrition which follows (chapter 2). The act of contrition is at once super- 
natural and free. It has its origin in the fear of God, a fear which is servile 
and yet the manifestation of a legitimate and enlightened self-interest. Hope 
and fear are balanced against each other to prevent the extremes of pre- 
sumption and despair. Hatred (detestatio) of sin follows logically from servile 
fear and leads to grief (dolor) over one’s faults. Associated with detestatio 
and dolor are resolutions not to sin again, to confess, and to do penance. The 
propositum emendandi Deo quod contra eum commissum est (III, q. 85, a.4) 
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is the proper, formal act of the virtue of penance. A number of questions 
which concern the relationship between penance and the virtues of faith, 
justice, and charity are treated here. The discussion of the qualities required 
for true contrition (chapter 3) does not go much beyond the matter which is 
taken in the standard handbooks of moral theology. 

In chapters four, five, six, seven, and eight Boutin writes of confession 
and satisfaction. His treatment of these subjects is brief and familiar. He 
shows that sacramental confession must be external, oral, integral, and vol- 
untary. Its motivation is found in the hope of pardon. The acknowledge- 
ment of one’s faults helps to a knowledge of sin and of self, it arouses and 
intensifies contrition, it leads to peace of soul. Satisfaction, under its ma- 
terial aspect, consists in some form of suffering voluntarily embraced; for- 
mally, its primary purpose is to acquit a debt. 

The book concludes with a lengthy appendix on the formal constituent 
of contrition. The author holds that this is not detestatio peccati (Cajetan 
and, with some modification, Suarez), nor dolor (Billuart), nor any combina- 
tion of these or other acts. He argues that since the primary and formal act 
of any virtue is specified by its formal object and since, as St. Thomas says, 
the formal object of the virtue of penance is the reparation of the injury 
done to God by sin, we must conclude that the primary and formal act of 
the virtue of penance is that which primo and per se reaches this object. 
This act is the intention of repairing the injury done to God by sin. 

Apart from its appendix, the book is not, strictly speaking, a scientific 
study, either psychological or theological, of the sacrament of penance. Its 
treatment of the subjects indicated in the outline given above is, as a rule, 
that of semi-popular exposition rather than scholarly investigation. His- 
torical questions are omitted completely; the findings of empirical psychology 
and modern psychiatry are largely ignored; the theological fontes of Scrip- 
ture and tradition are not used. The author has not written, nor did he in- 
tend to write, a completely original work. Rather, he has assembled and 
arranged, with suitable paraphrase and commentary, a collection of passages 
from St. Thomas which bear on contrition, confession, and satisfaction. These 
texts show a truly amazing insight into the workings of the penitent mind 
and heart. The commentary which binds the texts together is adequate. 
Thus the work is a kind of mosaic, with the virtues and defects of all such 
composition. Its originality is in the arrangement of its parts; and it is no 
disparagement of the author’s efforts to say that, in this case, the parts are 
greater than the whole. 

Pére Boutin occasionally adopts opinions and interpretations which not 
all theologians can accept. For example, in commenting on the disposition 
of sorrow required for the fruitful reception of the sacrament of penance 
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(p. 52 ff.) he holds a form of mitigated contritionism (L’attrition d’amour de 
simple bienveillance) which attritionists feel has been weighed and found 
wanting—or, to speak more accurately, it is a disposition which has been 
weighed and found excessive. The distinction between amor benevolentiae 
(unilateral love) and caritas divina (the mutual love of friendship), proposed 
by Billuart, Perinelle, and others, does not commend itself in a discussion of 
the minimal requirements for sacramental contrition, since if we define per- 
fect charity in terms of its motive, as amor Dei super omnia quia est bonus in 
sé, it is difficult to see how the amor benevolentiae here described can be con- 
sidered as an imperfect act. If it is legitimate to distinguish perfect contri- 
tion from attrition ratione motivi, and if unilateral amor benevolentiae is a per- 
fect act ratione motivi, there is no reason why the sinner should not always 
be justified before he receives absolution. An act of contrition which is 
perfect ratione motivi can hardly be imperfect ratione effectus. The tradi- 
tional argument used against extreme contritionism seems valid here also. 
If the disposition of sorrow required for the fruitful reception of the sacra- 
ment of penance is intrinsically no different from a disposition of perfect 
contrition, we are forced to conclude either that the sacrament of penance is 
a sacrament of the living, or that it is a sacrament of the dead which never 
effects the forgiveness of sins ex opere operato. 

Pére Boutin asserts elsewhere in his book (pp. 73-74) that the effect of 
perfect contrition, in which the votum confessionis is necessarily included, is 
a sacramental effect. This view also tends to minimize the efficacy of priestly 
absolution. A sacramental effect is produced only when a sacramental sign 
exists and a sacramental sign exists when matter and form are joined actu, 
not when they are joined in voto. An opus operatum is necessary in re if we 
are to have an effect ex opere operato, in re. The acts of the penitent have no 
sacramental significance whatever except in sensu composito cum forma; in 
sensu diviso a forma their whole efficacy is ex opere operantis. Of course, such 
questions as these remain highly controversial and since Pére Boutin has not 
intended a work of controversy it is not necessary and perhaps not fair to 
do more than call attention to the position he assumes when the issues arise. 


West Baden College Wutt1am Le Sant, S.J. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE PaGaAns. By Arnobius of Sicca. Translated by 
George E. McCracken. 2 vols. Ancient Christian Writers, VII and VIII. 
Westminister, Md.: The Newman Press, 1949. Pp. vi + 372; vi + 287. 
$3.50; 3.25. 

The work translated by Dr. McCracken in these pages is one of the most 
detailed and violent denunciations of paganism ever written. Its author, who 
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had won considerable fame as a rhetorician at Sicca in Numidia, had been 
refused admission to the Christian Church by the Bishop of that city on 
account of his reputation as a bitterly anti-Christian polemist. In an effort 
to prove the sincerity of his change of mind Arnobius composed this work 
under the title, Adversus nationes, some few years after 300 A.D. 

There is nothing particularly original about the outline of this attack 
against paganism. Arnobius answers the familiar charges against the Chris- 
tians in much the same way as the Apologists of the second century had 
done. He ridicules the same aspects of the pagan cult as had others before 
his time. But in his manner of developing his arguments he has certain 
unusual traits. His text abounds with an extraordinary number of allusions 
to the ancient classics of the Greeks and Latins; and from a full knowledge 
of pagan antiquity he draws an amazing array of facts and incidents which 
he is able to turn to his purpose. The seven books which make up this trea- 
tise are a real treasure-house for the antiquarian and the classical philolo- 
gist. 

The weakness in the original work stems from the glaring ignorance of 
Arnobius on matters of Catholic doctrine. Under the name of Christian 
teaching he proclaimed many opinions which were semi-pagan and objec- 
tively heretical. He is never quite clear on the point of the existence or 
non-existence of lesser deities. He knows nothing of the Old Testament and 
so little of the New Testament that one may doubt that he had ever read 
it. He shows traces of Gnosticism in his stress upon knowledge of God as 
the all-important means of salvation. He rejects the doctrine that the 
human soul is by nature immortal. Never does he mention the Third Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. He scoffs in such broad terms at the idea of offering 
sacrifice that he logically excludes the Christian Sacrifice of the Mass as 
well as the sacrifices of the pagan cults. It is easy to understand why this 
work was included in the fifth-century index of forbidden books, the Decre- 
tum Gelasianum de libris recipiendis et non recipiendis, as one of the “apo- 
crypha a catholicis vitanda.” 

Dr. McCracken has translated the seven books into smooth and lively 
English. He has tracked down hundreds of references to their ancient sources. 
His notes and comments fill more pages than does the text itself. The vol- 
umes show the results of profound erudition and prolonged study, yet they 
are done with an apparent ease and enthusiasm which make it clear that the 
editors of this series are to be highly complimented for the excellence of 
their choice in entrusting this difficult task to one who is so thoroughly 
competent. 


Weston College F. O. Corcoran, S.J. 
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SAINT BERNARD. Textes choisis et présentés par Etienne Gilson. Paris: 
Libraire Plon, 1949. Pp. xliv + 329. 

Under the general editorship of l’Abbé Omer Englebert, the Bibliothéque 
spirituelle du chrétien letiré, has undertaken the laudable project of pre- 
senting to its readers, in about a score of volumes, the principal masterpieces 
of Christian mysticism. All schools of thought will be represented, through 
the best manuscripts and the most perfect translations. The work under 
review is one of these. The selections have been made by Etienne Gilson, 
eminently qualified for such a task and the author of Théologie mystique de 
saint Bernard, and he has wisely retained the excellent French translation of 
Don Antoine de Saint Gabriel of the seventeenth century. 

The text is preceded by a clear, orderly, informative introduction of more 
than forty pages. A brief but adequate summary of the life of St. Bernard is 
immediately succeeded by a resumé of his spiritual doctrine on the Christian 
concept of salvation, the supernatural life, sin, human liberty, conversion, 
the nature of divine love, the role of Christ, mysticism. Desirable informa- 
tion is then added relative to each one of the writings of the Saint from 
which portions are cited. St. Bernard was the author of many-sided and ex- 
tensive literary contributions for the enlightenment and inspiration of souls; 
they have neither been forgotten nor outmoded by the passage of time, and 
they are still models of clearness and brilliancy of style. Those have been 
chosen which are most characteristic of the genius of the Saint; they are 
unabridged, and in some instances entire treatises have been incorporated. 
A mere enumeration of the contents will reveal the treasures which the book 
contains. 

There are six letters addressed to persons of prominence, replete with the 
apostolic spirit of St. Bernard. Then, in order, follow four sermons, the 
treatise De laudibus virginis mairis, a commentary on Luke 1:26-27, that 
on humility and pride, and De diligendo Deo. The concluding section is de- 
voted to the reproduction of fourteen of the eighty-six conferences on the 
Canticle of Canticles. Begun in the Advent of 1135 and continued inter- 
mittently till about 1146, the Saint did not live to complete the work. No 
other writing of his affords such a close insight into the family spirit of 
Clairvaux. The conferences may be described as informal conversations with 
his great community, addressed to it, not to the outside world. M. Gilson 
has selected those particularly representative of the Saint’s spirituality, e.g., 
his general interpretation of the Canticle, the diversity of mystical ex- 
periences, the account of his own earliest extraordinary relations with God, 
the temptations and vices which counteract the divine influences on the 
soul, conditions needed for admission into the mystical life, finally the de- 
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tailed description of mystical experiences and the theology of the mystical 
union. 

These intimate conversations uncover the secrets of the Saint’s interior 
life with a simplicity and sincerity not unworthy of his appreciative au- 
dience. And to readers of good will they will bring the same light and love 
and strength that was the charm and atmosphere of Clairvaux in the days 
of St. Bernard. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. Cattanan, S.J. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE GREAT ScHIsM. By Walter Ullmann. London: 
Burns Oates & Washbourne Ltd., 1948. Pp. xiii + 244. 18s. 

The beginnings of the Western Schism were accompanied by the ap- 
pearance of a great number of juristic treatises in which canonists debated 
the justice of the claims of the contending Popes and suggested a wide va- 
riety of solutions to the problem of how to settle the Schism. Dr. Ullmann 
is a specialist in medieval legal literature. Here he studies the origins of the 
Western Schism in the light of what is found in that body of writing. He 
feels that there is a real need for such a study because of the general ten- 
dency among historians to neglect the legal aspect. Too much attention has 
been given to the national and personal feelings of the characters involved, 
and too little stress has been placed upon the Schism as a manifestation of 
an ideological crisis through which many of the articulate thinkers of that 
day were passing. The Schism was primarily a manifestation of new ideas 
which had been working in men’s minds for some time and which had then 
erupted in the form of an attack upon the very constitutional form of the 
Church. The author brings the results of wide reading and expert legal 
knowledge to bear on the question of how the Schism happened and what 
made it last so long. 

In the mind of Dr. Ullmann the election of Urban VI and the subsequent 
events were merely an occasion which brought to the surface forces which 
had been underground. Men were tending towards a new movement which 
urged the broadening of the basis of government in all spheres. Urban VI 
had shown himself to be undesirable. The cardinals had left him “like a 
sparrow on a housetop.” According to the traditional law of the Church, 
there was no provision made for the removal of an unwanted pope. At the 
root of the problem was the monarchic form of government in the Church. 
Legal writers proposed a change which would turn the Church into an oli- 
garchy or a democracy. They would so broaden the basis of government in 
the Church that never again would such a situation be permitted to arise. 
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In advocating such a change many of the writers seemed unaware that they 
were attacking the fundamental doctrine of papal supremacy. They were 
merely applying to the Church the ideas which were in the air at the time. 
The Schism is thus seen as a struggle between those who would overthrow 
the ancient form of ecclesiastical organization and those who would defend 
it. The author supports his statements with a wealth of documentation from 
this particular field of writing. 

There are a few indications of confused thinking on the part of Dr. Ull- 
mann. He looks upon the Schism as an evil thing and deplores it. Yet, when 
he is naming the factors which he considers to be worthy of blame for the 
Schism he makes the following comment: “...no less blame should be 
attached to a legal system which cut off, ab initio, any argument of dispute 
concerning the government of the Church and left this entirely in the hands 
of one man who was not controllable by, or responsible to, any human power, 
however questionable or harmful his policy might have been” (p. 91). This 
is almost the same as blaming God for having established the Church the 
way He did. 

A similar confusion shows itself in the author’s remark: “... that the 
Cardinals failed in their endeavor to change the constitution of the Church 
according to their own designs is largely due to their incapacity to formulate 
their own proposals clearly and constructively” (p. 7). To speak thus is to 
make the continuity of the Church in its traditional form dependent upon 
a mere accident, namely, the cleverness of a certain group of men in the 
formulation of propositions urging the abandonment of one form and the 
substitution of an essentially different form of ecclesiastical organization. 
Such a view contains an implicit denial of the divine foundation of the 
Church or an unwarranted limitation of the consequences of that foundation. 
To consider the constitution of the Church as a product of mere human 
ingenuity without relation to the unchanging will of its Divine Founder, 
and as lacking guarantees of perpetuity from anything more stable than 
human inability to win adherents to newly formulated proposals of change, 
is to distort one of the basic concepts of Catholic ecclesiology. Such distor- 
tion is apt to undermine the reader’s confidence in the competence of the 
author to deal authoritatively with so difficult a problem as the origins of 
the Western Schism. His good will, however, is not in question since he 
submitted his manuscript to a recognized Catholic scholar before publishing 
it. 

Historians are not apt to accept the conclusions of Dr. Ullmann with- 
out reservation. He dismisses somewhat too summarily the importance of 
national antagonisms in causing the Schism and explaining its long duration. 
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But the study is worth consulting because the author does throw new light 
on the legalistic aspect of one of the most complicated problems in the en- 
tire history of the Church. 


Weston College F. O. Corcoran, S.J. 


HISTOIRE DE L’ORDRE DE SAINT-BENOiT. By Dom Philibert Schmitz, 
O.S.B. 6 vols. Paris: Les Editions de Maredsous. I, 2nd ed., 1948, pp. 426; 
II, 2nd ed., 1949, pp. 454; III, 1948, pp. 296; IV, 1948, pp. 319; V, 1949, 
pp. 352; VI, 1949, pp. 332. 

It would perhaps be useful to give an outline of the general plan of this 
six-volume history of the Benedictine Order, since Dom Schmitz has covered 
many phases of Benedictine life as well as the strict historical facts concern- 
ing St. Benedict and his sons. Moreover he does not take the history of the 
Order century by century, but for very good reasons breaks the historical 
sequence with the twelfth century, at 1122, the date of the Concordat of 
Worms. Volume I is concerned with the founder, the spread of the Order 
throughout Europe from the sixth to the twelfth centuries, and the internal 
organization of the abbeys during this first period. In the second volume he 
traces the economic, intellectual, and artistic activities of the black monks 
during the same centuries and treats of the essentials of Benedictine spiritu- 
ality. The external history is continued in volume III, from the second 
quarter of the twelfth century until the Council of Trent, and from then 
until the present day in volume IV, along with a section on internal or- 
ganization from the twelfth to the twentieth centuries. Volume V con- 
tinues with the activities of the monks in the fields of commerce and educa- 
tion during the past eight centuries, and in volume VI the author concludes 
the influence of monasticism in the field of the arts and gives a picture of 
their spiritual influence during the second period. A seventh volume, yet to 
appear, will deal with the female religious of the order. 

One of the most important questions which confronts the historian of 
the Benedictines is the decline of the influence of the Order in the thirteenth 
century and later, after its phenomenal growth and spread in the preceding 
seven centuries. To explain adequately and account for all the factors that 
contributed to this decline is a monumental, if not totally impossible, task. 
With this problem is closely linked that of the periodic attempts at reform 
within the Order. Is one to look for internal weaknesses as the main cause of 
collapse, or was it the pressure of external events of troubled times that led 
to the Benedictines being forced into the background after having done so 
much to maintain and advance civilization throughout Europe for so many 
centuries? 
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Dom Schmitz rightly, so it seems to me, inclines towards the latter alter- 
native. But he does not frankly face the fact, as any true historian must, 
that the former may also have been a powerful contributing factor. He hints 
at this (II, 347-49) when in writing of the relations between the abbot and 
his monks he discusses the dangers of the oft spoken-of discretion of St. 
Benedict’s rule. Here indeed is the strongest and weakest point of the mon- 
astic life based on this rule. In a Benedictine monastery much is left to the 
initiative of the abbot and the individual monks. A true monk, as the earliest 
fathers of the desert, must possess a largeness of heart and willingness to 
devote himself unflinchingly to the service of God. When this is not present 
the whole fabric of monastic life tends to crumble. 

The history of the Benedictines does show that the height of their in- 
fluence was reached under inspiring and saintly abbots. There is no doubt 
that the absence of a strong central government within the Order with au- 
thority to provide against the evils that might creep in or to transfer monks 
from one house to another as needs may dictate has been somiething of a 
drawback. The organization of a monastery according to the rule of St. 
Benedict gives scope for greater freedom of spirit and the opportunity of 
making vast strides in the spiritual life; but under mediocre abbots or in the 
case of undermanned or tepid communities the danger of the opposite hap- 
pening is very real. Who is to say which is the better way? Freedom and 
authority each has its own advantages and disadvantages. There is a parallel 
of a sort in the history of our own country in the conflict between the pro- 
ponents of individual states’ rights and those of a strong federal government. 

The most widespread attempt at reform within the order was that of the 
Cistercians in the twelfth century. The author has treated of this briefly 
along with the other groups of reformed observance, the Vallombrosians, 
the Celestines, the Silvestrines, the Olivetans, and some others. With regard 
to the Cistercians he adopts the conclusion of the late Dom A. Wilmart who 
holds that like the other reforms just mentioned they favored a stricter 
interpretation of the rule of St. Benedict, yet they introduced so many 
changes that the result was rather an entirely new order (III, 35-36). The 
Cistercians can no more lay claim to being Benedictines than can, say, the 
Carthusians who also have St. Benedict’s rule as a basis for their life. This 
is not in any way to disparage their ideal. Citeaux was an attempt to combine 
the cenobitical with the eremitical life of the desert fathers, and as such con- 
stituted a higher and more perfect form of religious life. The controversies 

on this subject between St. Bernard and Peter the Venerable, Abbot of 
Cluny, and in the seventeenth century between the Maurist, Dom Mabillon, 
and the Cistercian reformer, the Abbé de Rancé, are well known. 
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If St. Bernard, the Abbé de Rancé, and the adherents of the strict ob- 
servance of the rule have deplored the debilitating influence of intense in- 
tellectual activity on monastic life, there have been others who have thought 
that the Benedictines failed to keep pace with the new learning which began 
to develop in the twelfth century. For six centuries they had been the school- 
masters of Europe; but when the best intellects began to leave the study of 
the Scriptures to follow more intellectual and secular pursuits the monks 
found that they had been left behind. Was the reason for this, however, that 
they were unable to adapt themselves to the new ways, as Dom Schmitz 
implies (V, 144)? Was it not rather due to the fact that the developing episco- 
pal and secular schools and universities were at hand to relieve the monks 
of their task of education? The monk enters the cloister to seek God, to be- 
come a contemplative. This requires at least the ability to read the Sacred 
Scriptures and the writings of the Fathers. In educating their own subjects 
the Benedictines found themselves gradually being compelled to take in out- 
siders also because there were no other schools at hand. Education 
and scholarship are not an essential part of monastic life. It has rather fallen 
to them to preserve the fruits of culture and learning. The combination of 
prayer and study tends to produce “un humanisme intense et délicat.” For 
this reason the Benedictines have produced relatively few great intellects, 
but they have contributed immensely to general knowledge and culture and 
they have never opposed learning as an evil in itself. 

The Benedictines have always been in the forefront in the field of sacred 
liturgy. In volumes II (pp. 341-45) and VI (pp. 170-87) Dom Schmitz lists 
the many outstanding figures who have played a dominant part in main- 
taining the dignity of the official worship of the church. This is not merely a 
preoccupation with the aesthetics of external ceremonial; it is part of the 
cultivation of the presence of God so essential for the contemplative. The 
celebration of the liturgy is an integral part of the life, but it is not the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a Benedictine vocation. Nor is this the cenobitical life, 
nor stability in one’s abbey, nor yet any external work. It is by leaving all 
things and seeking after God alone that the Benedictine monk hopes to save 
his soul. 

It goes almost without saying that Dom Schmitz has written a history 
of the Benedictines which must remain for years to come the standard work 
on the subject. Fully documented and with copious bibliography it is a 
scholarly and masterful effort. It might well be compared with the first-rate 
Histoire de  Eglise now appearing under the editorship of A. Fliche and V. 
Martin. The only fault that one might find with it is a lack of the positive- 
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ness of a man like Dom John Chapman, Abbot of Downside, who after 
marshalling the evidence could sum up very conclusively: ‘The sixth-cen- 
tury monk was not a scholar and author like some of the Maurists nor a 
farm-labourer like the Trappists. But he worked hard, and he read enor- 
mously.” There may also be a lack of the light touch of Dom Cuthbert 
Butler, also Abbot of Downside, who wrote: “For instance, it may fairly be 
held that the twentieth-century translation of St. Benedict’s writing-style 
and tablets is ‘type-writer’.”” An Index nominum et rerum for each of the 
volumes would have added greatly to the usefulness of such a work. 


Portsmouth Priory Dom Davin Horst, O.S.B. 


Das Konzit von TRIENT. By Hubert Jedin. Rome: Edizioni di “Storia e 
Letteratura,” 1948. Pp. 227. 

Dr. Hubert Jedin, the well-known Church historian, here publishes an 
excellent historiography of the Council of Trent. The thoroughness of Dr. 
Jedin’s researches in the literature of the Council, betokened by this work, 
makes it safe to prophesy that his history of the Council itself, when it 
appears, will be a definitive work. 

The present book is neither a scientific bibliography nor a literary history 
of the Council. It makes no pretense at mentioning all the learned and 
popular works on the Council. Rather, it aims at describing the growth of 
historical knowledge of the Council during the last four centuries. The 
formation of the sources, the partial opening of these treasures under the 
stress of political and confessional struggles, and finally the publication of 
all available sources in modern critical form are carefully studied. The 
author deemed it necessary to omit the purely theological and legal studies 
of the Council. Whatever their historical content, they are not governed by 
historical principles and their authors did not seek to promote historical 
knowledge. 

Dr. Jedin is of the opinion that his present work will interest only special- 
ists. This may be so; but many besides Church historians will find its clear 
and informative chapters profitable reading. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


MONSEIGNEUR Fuzet. Vol. II. By Ch. Cordonnier. Paris: Beauchesne 
et ses fils, 1950. Pp. 387. 

This is the second and concluding volume of the biography of Monseigneur 
Fuzet, Archbishop of Rouen; it covers the period from 1901 to his death in 
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1915. These were momentous and perilous years for the Catholic Church in 
France, a time when her liberty and very existence were in jeopardy. Her 
enemies, members of the Grand Orient lodge, entrenched in the government, 
made no secret of their determination to destroy her. Step by step they 
worked towards the severance of diplomatic relations with the Holy See 
and the eventual breaking of the Concordat. In the forefront of the opposi- 
tion to these designs was Msgr. Fuzet. In the conviction that the Concordat 
was of paramount importance he was prepared to sacrifice what he regarded 
as non-essentials. His position was difficult; for his conciliatory attitude and 
his well-known devotion to the Republic aroused the fears of some conserva- 
tives, while the intransigence of the government seemed to prove his policy 
unsuited to the circumstances. When the break was consummated, Fuzet 
strove heroically to mitigate its effects on the Church in France, especially 
in his diocese. 

In these pages Msgr. Fuzet stands out as a born organizer, an aggressive 
leader who could be conciliatory, a tireless worker, staunch traditionalist, a 
prelate of solid faith and zeal, distinguished for his devotion to the Holy See. 
Unfortunately he lacked amiability, and at times disregarded his limitations. 
Accordingly, while he inspired respect in all and fear in some, he also aroused 
opposition. The author insists that Fuzet was at heart timid, and that his 
general attitude was a means to conceal the fact. 

If the reader looks for a comprehensive discussion of the issues at stake 
he may be disappointed, for the author has simply devoted a chapter to 
each year, and often, with little or no comment, recorded in chronological 
succession the events of that year. If he had devoted a chapter exclusively 
to such subjects as Fuzet’s pastoral letters, his views on education in general, 
or the training and education of the clergy, he would have enlightened the 
reader much more than he has done. Nowhere is there an analysis of the 
sources of the power or the motivation of the enemies of the Church, and 
there is no attempt to explain the widespread apathy or acquiescence of the 
French people as a whole in their policy. 

A statement on page 36 convicts the author of ignoring the unpleasant 
subject of Gallicanism. The outbreak of World War I is explained by simply 
ascribing the guilt exclusively to Germany. Finally, on page 366 there is a 
statement which suggests that an entire phase of Msgr. Fuzet’s controversies 
has been omitted. In short this biography is a popular work that will do 
much good but it is not a definitive or very scholarly record of Msgr. Fuzet’s 
career. 


West Baden College CHARLES H. METZGER, S.J. 
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Le MARIAGE: DISCIPLINE ORIENTALE ET DISCIPLINE OCCIDENTALE. La 
Réforme du 2 mai 1949. By F. Galtier, S.J. Beyrouth: Université S. Joseph, 
1950. Pp. xxiv + 456. 

Millions of the faithful of the different Oriental rites are scattered through- 
out the Latin-rite dioceses of America, Africa, and Europe. The ease with 
which today one moves from place to place has tended to multiply the 
marriages between the faithful of the Latin rite and those of the Oriental 
rites. When on February 22, 1949, His Holiness Pius XII promulgated the 
new marriage code for the Eastern Churches, he declared that the difficulties 
to which these mixed marriages give rise was one of the motives which de- 
termined the Holy See to hasten the putting into effect of the new code. 

The marriage legislation in the Eastern Churches is henceforth unified, 
and similar on very many points to the legislation of the Latin Code of 
Canon Law. However, neither this unification nor this similarity is complete. 
Differences still subsist between certain Eastern communities; for example, 
the impediment of affinity of the second and third degree is kept in those 
communities which observed it previously. Moreover, notable divergences, 
some concerning the validity itself of marriage, have been maintained be- 
tween the Oriental law and that of the West. Thus, the impediment of dis- 
parity of cult in the Eastern Churches affects all those who are baptized, 
even non-Catholics; the fear which vitiates consent must be brought about 
“with a view of extorting the consent”; the use of conditions in marriage is 
reprobated: “Marriage cannot be celebrated conditionally”; the forms of 
betrothal and of marriage are different from those prescribed in the Latin 
Church; the exchange of consent, in order to be valid, must be made in a 
sacred rite performed by the pastor of the community. 

As the faithful of the Oriental rites are bound by the new law wherever 
they may be, and as a marriage of mixed rite requires that each of the parties 
act in accordance with the demands of his or her own law, the presence of so 
many Eastern Catholics in Latin dioceses offers some very grave problems to 
Ordinaries and, indeed, to all who may have to deal with such marriage 
cases. What is the practical bearing of the diverse requirements of the 
Oriental law? In what way do its dispositions affect the Latin-rite priest who 
assists at a marriage of Eastern Catholics? What is to be done in the case of 
a marriage of mixed rite? Moreover, those who handle such cases have to 
be informed on the conditions of validity for Oriental-rite marriages and 
of mixed-rite marriages prior to the new legislation. They must judge these 
according to the special requirements of the law for the particular commu- 
nity to which the Eastern Catholic belongs. Now the legislation in force 
among these various communities was formerly very diverse. 
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The present work of Fr. Galtier published by the Université S. Joseph at 
Beyrouth gives the answer to these various questions. The theological faculty 
of this university, frequented as it is by clerics pertaining to a number of 
different Oriental rites, avails itself in the present volume of the experience 
of its seventy-five years of teaching. It could scarcely do otherwise, in fact, 
for it deems such a work a necessary aid to the clergy in their efforts to under- 
stand the scope of the new legislation—an aid not only to the clergy of the 
Near East, but also to the Oriental clergy scattered throughout the world 
in the service of the faithful of their own respective communities. Many of 
these clerics, it may be added, are alumni of the University. 

The work under review is a commentary on the new marriage legislation, 
comparing it with the dispositions of the Latin Code. The very arrangement 
itself of the volume permits the reader to see at a glance the differences be- 
tween the two documents in question. This commentary, then, explains the 
scope of the new code, tells how it differs from the Latin Canon Law and from 
the prior legislation of the various Eastern communities. It treats also the 
problems raised by the application of this new legislation to marriages of 
mixed rite, to marriages of Eastern Catholics performed by a priest of the 
Latin rite (especially in all that concerns the obligation of the form proper 
to the Oriental rites), to marriages between Latin-rite Catholics performed 
by a priest of an Oriental rite. 

It should be added that the marriage Code of the Oriental rites, coming as 
it does thirty-two years after the Code of Canon Law, has benefited from the 
experience acquired since, from the precisions made by the answers of the 
Commission of Interpretation and by the decrees of the Roman Congrega- 
tions. Its text furnishes an answer, or at least an argument favoring a par- 
ticular answer, to more than one question discussed by canonists in their 
commentaries on the text of the Latin Code. 

Knowledge of this new legislation is, therefore, highly useful to professors 
of Canon Law. Likewise, it seems necessary for Ordinaries and for all those 
who by reason of their office are concerned with marriage cases in regions 
where Catholics from Eastern patriarchates have settled in large numbers. 
Since these Eastern Catholics must be governed according to their own law, 
those who are to pass judgment on their cases must know the precise scope 
of this law. 


Université S. Joseph, Beyrouth Icnatius Aspo Kua trrf, S.J. 


Der LEeuRSTUCK-KATECHISMUS ALS EIN TRAGER DER KATECHETISCHEN 
ERNEVERUNG. By Franz Willam. Freiburg-im-Br.: Herder Verlag, 1949. 
Pp. x + 165. 

The progressive dechristianization of the masses is emphasizing the urgent 
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need of religious education adapted to the problems, capacities, and environ- 
ment of young Christians. Religious education should aim at that integral 
training of the educand which the early catechumenate offered and gave. The 
catechetical institute in modern times, however, has narrowed down to doc- 
trinal instruction. Pedagogical endeavor today is concentrated almost ex- 
clusively on the formation of teachers and the composition of suitable text- 
books. England, Belgium, and Holland tend to stress the better training of 
the catechist, both priest and lay. In France, Italy, Germany, and the United 
States the emphasis is rather on better catechisms. 

Dr. Willam in his book surveys some seventeen catechetical works that 
have appeared since the year 1917. He discerns in these recent catechetical 
endeavors a notable trend towards what he terms the Lehrstiick-Katechismus, 
which I shall abbreviate hereafter to L-K. Its development he traces from 
the original Stieglitz catechism (1916) down to the latest Belgian and Dutch 
catechisms (1947). 

The L-K, which is translated the “topic unit” or ‘“‘teaching unit” catech- 
ism, may be characterized as an organic ensemble in which method and con- 
tent are organized into integrated lessons or topical units. It has two charac- 
teristics: a psychological method and a theological orientation and content. 
Psychologically, the L-K is designed to convey a sense of unity by teaching 
religion in the form of sharply defined topical units. Christianity is presented, 
not in a series of doctrines and practices, threats and promises, duties im- 
posed and helps offered, but in the form of organic units. These organic units 
must have a theological content and structure with a theological center of 
unity. The whole lesson must converge around one central theological truth 
which gives an internal unity to the whole. Picture a circular garden with 
symmetrized paths running out from a central point, where towers an obe- 
lisk, visible from every part of the enclosure. Thus with Christ (or a dynamic 
truth of faith) as the theological center of unity the numerous details of a 
lesson form an integrated pattern. He who is “the way, the truth, and the 
life” gives unity to multiplicity. He is ever kept in view and all truths 
emanate from Him and lead to Him. The L-K, to change the figure, aims at 
presenting Christian doctrines and practices, not as links of a chain, but as 
spokes of a wheel. Each truth is seen issuing from its theological center as a 
hub and all the truths together constitute one single connected whole. 

Dr. Willam finds some measure of official encouragement and approval of 
the L-K plan in the norms for religious instruction set down in three recent 
Encyclicals. The Mystici Corporis directs that religious instruction not 
only acquaint the faithful with this or that truth, with this or that com- 
mandment, but inspire them with a sense of their membership in the 
Mystical Body of Christ, which is the Church, so that they live from, in, and 
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with the Church. The Divino afflante Spiritu would have the faithful become 
familiar with the words of Holy Scripture; for the inspired text by itself 
possesses a vitalizing power to touch and move the soul. Holy Scripture 
should then be allowed to speak for itself in religious instruction. The 
Mediator Dei inculcates the active participation of the faithful in the liturgy 
and in all those devout exercises from which Christian life draws its nourish- 
ment and force. 

The Quinet-Boyer catechism, which Dr. Willam instances as the best 
exemplification thus far realized of the L-K plan, groups around a central 
theme biblical narrative, texts of Holy Scripture, questions and answers, 
liturgy, prayer, projects and practical suggestions for life with a view to 
conveying one definite impression. 

Dr. Willam, as the title of his book indicates, regards the L-K as the 
promoter of a catechetical revival. As early as the year 1916 the Munich 
catechist Heinrich Stieglitz had predicted: “‘A unit catechism is the catech- 
ism of the future.” However, notwithstanding a marked trend towards the 
unit catechism, question-and-answer catechisms are extensively used in 
Belgium, Holland, and the United States. Dr. Willam’s enthusiasm for 
the L-K seems to me to lead him to see an L-K where others less enthusiastic 
might find only a question-and-answer catechism with a few additions. His 
book will not have a wide appeal, but it will interest composers of catechisms. 
It reproduces for them (in German) sample lessons taken from some seven- 
teen modern catechisms and offers them Dr. Willam’s critical observations 
on the merits and deficiencies of each endeavor. The catechisms of Father 
Michael A. Guire and Dr. Ellamay Horan are the only American works 
cited. The reader will be rewarded with many a practical suggestion and 
with the realization that Catholic educators are striving not only to teach 
the letter of our Catholic religion, but to reveal its spirit as well. Their efforts 
promise an advance in catechetics. 


West Baden College CLEMENT J. Fuerst, S.J. 


AMES DE LUMIERE: LES EXIGENCES INTELLECTUELLES DE LA VIE CHRETIEN 
ET DU PRETRE. By Louis Soubigou. Paris: Lethielleux, 1949. Pp. 94. 

Some books of asceticism are for the library, study, or classroom; others 
are for the prie-dieu. P. Soubigou’s most recent essay is equally at home in 
both places. In whichever of the two it is first found, it will speedily lead to 
the other. Rich with the substance of devotion, it will impel the thoughtful 
priest to further study of the many questions involving sacerdotal spirituality 
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which it treats so compactly. Thoroughly scientific in its method, it breathes 
nonetheless a genuine piety which will prompt the student to conclude his 
speculations on his knees in prayer. 

The little treatise is modest in its size and format; it is less than one hun- 
dred pages. Its intent, however, could not be greater: to suggest the rich 
intellectual aspects of our life in Christ as priests. Its objective is the de- 
velopment of consecrated intelligence as a principal weapon of the contem- 
porary apostolate. To achieve this development there is needed an enriching 
and discipline of the priestly intellect by the practice on the level of the 
spirit of the threefold virtues of the religious life. Hence the notions of intel- 
lectual chastity, so creative in its spiritual possibility; of intellectual poverty, 
so calculated to produce rich understanding; of intellectual obedience, so 
certain to result in that independence of the flesh which leads to mastery of 
Truth. 

Especially to be prized are three brief pages on the role of humility in the 
intellectual life. All too brief are the considerations on sacred and profane 
culture, their relation to one another, to the harmonious development 
of the priestly mind, and to God, the beginning and the end of all our intellec- 
tual life. 

If it be true that a whole world depends on our part of the world for intel- 
lectual leadership, then it is equally true that the spiritual elements of that 
leadership depend on our priests, their personal practice and official preach- 
ing of the Christ-life open to souls. Books like this, pithy yet profound, will 
help equip us for our mighty task. 


Bishop of Worcester, Mass.  Joun Wricat, D.D. 


SAMMLUNG: JURISPRUDENZ-MEDIZIN-PHILOSOPHIE-THEOLOGIE. X: 
Frankl’s Existenzanalyse in ihrer Bedeutung fiir Anthropologie und Psycho- 
therapie. By Paul Polak. XI: Der gegenwértige Stand der Parapsychologie. 
By Alfred von Winterstein. Innsbruck: Tyrolia Verlag. 1949. Pp. 29, 36. 

In an earlier review (cf. THEOLOGICAL Stupies, X [1949], 140) we ex- 
plained the idea of this Sammlung, published by the neuropsychiatric clinic 
of the University of Innsbruck. Two more pamphlets have now appeared. 

Existential analysis, as proposed by Victor E. Frankl, discloses to man the 
structure of the spiritual world in which he finds himself. Whereas the classical 
methods of psychotherapy, derived from the spheres of biology, psychology, 
and sociology, are confined to the realm of the body and psyche, existential 
analysis probes through these layers to reach the spirit, that innermost core 
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of the free human personality. While the former practically ignore spiritual 
existence, the latter claims to regard neurosis as a phenomenon to be taken 
seriously as a mode of existence. It demonstrates that in neurosis a mode of 
existence is manifested which has not yet realized its Sein-sollen. The task 
of existential analysis is to make conscious unconscious spirituality by reveal- 
ing existence to be a duty; it has to turn man to his own conscience as the 
signpost and guide to maturity. Moreover, existential analysis will teach man 
to face his situation not in fear and anxiety, as if it were but a blind fate, 
but to see it and take it with love and a sense of responsibility as his life’s 
task, realizing that by doing so life, world, and existence become meaningful. 
From this it ought to be clear that existential analysis is not contradictory 
to classical methods of psychotherapy, nor does it do away with them. It is 
supported by them and, as “logotherapy,”’ is their crowning accomplishment. 
We would like to add that from a religious point of view this new method 
should be most welcome, as it appears to be the nearest approach to spiritual 
guidance on the basis of the natural law. 

In the second pamphlet, the author, who is the president of the Austrian 
Society for Psychical Research, gives a detailed survey of the historical 
development and present state of psychical research, i.e., the ‘“‘science’’ (the 
author wishes it to be recognized as such) which deals with occult phenomena 
such as telepathy, clairvoyance, etc. Tracing the endeavor to investigate 
methodically and scientifically the field of the occult, from Karl F. Zoellner 
of Germany and William Crookes of England to Charles Richet, Camille 
Flammarion, Gustave Geley, and Eugéne Osty of France, and to Albert von 
Schrenck-Notzing of Germany, and others, the author shows how laboratory 
conditions have been continuously improved in order to detect and exclude 
fraud; how the statistical approach has been successfully added, so that 
particularly the experiments of J. B. Rhine of Duke University, and those 
conducted by Soal and W. Carington in England, have reached a high degree 
of scientific exactness. The author concludes with the hope that, owing to 
the growing understanding of the validity and importance of the investigated 
phenomena proved by unobjectionable experiments, this development will 
result in the near future in final acknowledgment of psychical research as an 
official science. 

Both pamphlets contain a bibliography and brief summaries in German, 
English, French, and Italian. 


College of Christ the King, Toronto 





PETER MUELLER, S.J. 
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Four Views oF Time IN ANCIENT PutLosopHy. By John F. Callahan. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. Pp. ix + 209. $3.00. 

Few problems have so closely engaged the attention of modern think- 
ers, whether they be philosophers, theologians, theoretical physicists, or 
natural scientists, as the nature of time. Viewed by the pre-Kantians as 
simply an aspect, correlation, or coefficient of motion, a concept not too 
difficult of analysis, and relegated by Kant to the subjective function 
of an apriori form of the sensibility, time, that most commonplace of all 
notions, has come to assume in modern thought a bewildering complexity 
of implications and a role as an idée maitresse of hitherto unsuspected impor- 
tance. As instances of the primacy attributed to this concept one might men- 
tion Bergson’s durée réelle, the temporality that constitutes the essence of 
the Dasein in the philosophy of Heidegger and other existentialists, the 
fourth dimension in Einstein’s theory of relativity, Whitehead’s conception 
of reality as a spatio-temporal process, the contribution to the development 
of dogma and to the formulation of theology ascribed to the history factor 
by Blondel and, more recently, by the Jesuits Bouillard, de Lubac, Daniélou, 
and Fessard—and, in short, all forms of evolutionism. 

We trust, therefore, that we shall not be accused on an anachronistic 
pun if we stress the timeliness of the subject of Prof. Callahan’s study. 
Even though he discusses only the views of time held by Plato, Aristotle, 
Plotinus, and St. Augustine, the collective formulation of the problem by 
these great thinkers of the past and their various attempts to arrive at a 
solution are so scholarly and so lucidly presented by the author that they 
afford an excellent historical introduction to the problem even in its modern 
context. On the one hand, no philosophical idea can be fully understood 
save in terms of its historical genesis and development—and the concept of 
time itself is no exception; on the other hand, though the historical situation 
and the terms in which the problem of time has been formulated in the 
course of history may vary, the problem itself remains essentially the same: 
what is time in itself? What is the nature of its ambivalent relation to 
eternity and to motion or change? What is the function of mind in the 
mensuration of time and how does this affect its objectivity? 

The present work makes no claim to be more than an exposition, anal- 
ysis, and comparison of the theories of time proposed by these thinkers; 
it does not pretend to offer a definitive solution to the problem itself. As 
professedly exegetical it succeeds admirably in its purpose, especially in the 
concluding chapter and in the section devoted to the theory of Plotinus. 
The author emphasizes the fact that the difference in approach and method 
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of each philosopher to the problem of time is dictated by his conception of 
reality as a whole. Thus Plato, the philosopher of transcendence, in his 
Timaeus characteristically presents a metaphorical description of time as the 
moving image of eternity. For, since number, according to Plato, is gen- 
erated by unity, time imitates the perfect unity of eternity by a numerical 
progression. Aristotle, the physicist, is more concerned with a scientific 
definition of time. In the Fourth Book of the Physics time is defined as the 
number or measure of motion according to prior and posterior. The concept 
of time which Plotinus develops in the third Ennead is vitiated at its source 
by the hierarchical emanationism of his system which demands a sort of 
hypostatization of time as intermediary between sensible motion and Soul, 
just as Soul is intermediate between time and eternity. Time for Plotinus 
is the life of the hypostasis, Soul, insofar as Soul is the productive principle 
of life and motion for the sensible universe. However, though Plotinus 
speaks of the production of time by Soul as it passes from one actualization 
to another, the logic of his system precludes any succession in the activity 
of Soul itself; succession takes place only in the actualization of its effects 
in time. St. Augustine in the Eleventh Book of his Confessions also con- 
siders time to be essentially an activity of the soul. Yet, whereas in Plotinus 
this activity is productive of motion, in St. Augustine’s view it merely meas- 
ures motion. The soul, however, does not measure the motions of things 
themselves but only the impression that they leave fixed in the memory. 
This activity of the soul, which measures the intervals of time in the mind 
itself, implies that the past, present, and future can be coincident in the 
soul. St. Augustine explains this by a sort of non-quantitative “distention” 
of the soul, the power by which in an indivisible present it can extend itself 
into the past by means of memory and into the future by means of anticipa- 
tion, thus measuring motion when its attention transforms anticipation into 
memory. 

In his critical appraisal of the foregoing views of time the author tends 
to exaggerate their differences rather than to seek behind the literal ex- 
pressions used by their exponents and the systematic diversity of their 
approach a basic agreement. For instance, we do not believe that he is 
justified in his insistence on Plato’s identification of time with motion as 
opposed to Aristotle’s definition of time as the measure of motion. One 
should not demand from the informal and poetical language of the Platonic 
Dialogues the precision of an Aristotelian treatise, especially in such an al- 
legorical work as the Timaeus. The difference between Aristotle’s definition 
and Plato’s poetic account of time can readily be explained by the figure of 
metonymy, a favorite literary device of Plato. It is the cyclic character of 
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the movement of the heavenly bodies that constitutes regularly recurring 
“becoming” a moving image of the abiding changelessness of eternal “be- 
ing.”” When time is thus called a “moving image of eternity,” it is simply a 
metaphor for becoming, just as eternity is a metaphor for eternal being. 
Plato does not intend to deny that time in the usual sense is a measure 
of motion or, in other words, that these revolutions of the sun, moon, and 
planets, the “instruments of time,” serve as discrete units, numbers, or 
time-intervals enabling the human intellect to measure other continuous 
sublunary movements. Hence the author’s insistence that the imitative char- 
acter of the revolutions of the celestial bodies, and not their function ‘as 
instruments of measure, constitutes the true nature of time for Plato seems 
somewhat farfetched. 

Furthermore, his use of the word “God” with a capital letter in referring 
to the Demiurge of the Timaeus, a purely mythological artificer symbolizing 
divine reason, as well as his unqualified use of the term “‘creation,” can be 
misleading. The “likely story” in which Timaeus tells how the Demiurge, 
motivated by his inherent goodness and desiring ‘that all things should be 
good and nothing bad,” ordered the unruly elements into the present cosmos 
is simply a mythical expression of Plato’s fundamental philosophical convic- 
tion that there is intelligent design in the universe. Hence the priority at- 
tributed by Plato to the chaotic movement of the amorphous material 
components of reality “before” the “creation of time” or the ordering of that 
movement ab aeterno by intelligence is to be understood as a rational or 
logical, not a temporal, priority. There is no absurdity, therefore, in Plato’s 
speaking of a disordered movement preceding the “‘beginning” of time; he 
simply means that without rational design purely mechanical becoming 
would be chaotic. Nor is there need of attributing to Plato the impossible 
assumption of a timeless becoming antedating time itself. 

It is surprising to find that what seems to be the key to Aristotle’s view of 
time as the measure of motion and where he seems to find an echo in the 
doctrine of St. Augustine, namely, the relation of the measuring intellect to 
the motion to be measured or numbered, is summarily dismissed by Professor 
Callahan as “somewhat irrelevant” (p. 76), despite the obvious importance 
which Aristotle himself attaches to this relation (cf. Physics, IV, 14, 223 
a 16 ff.). It is the author’s failure to give sufficient consideration to the 
role played by the intellect in Aristotle’s understanding of time that ac- 
counts for his assertion that “‘without forgetting that time and motion are 
continuous we may number time by means of the indivisible nows,” which 
are “inextended and discrete,”’ “that the mind perceives” (p. 57). According 
to our understanding of Aristotle, all discreteness, implied in the numerical 
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measuring of motion, can be introduced into the continuity of motion only 
by the intellect which therefore does not perceive such discreteness in the 
motion to be measured itself but finds it “by determining upon a motion 
which will measure exactly the whole motion, as the cubit does the length” 
(ibid., 221 a), which is the “uniform regular motion’ (ibid., 223 b 19) of the 
heavens. For Aristotle “time is the prior and posterior in motion insofar as 
this is numerable” (p. 194); but this mensuration can be effected only by 
the intellect when it determines the regular intervals of time by itself di- 
viding or rendering discrete the continuous motions of the heavens into 
years, days, and hours. 

In conclusion, for Aristotle, as for St. Augustine, the “now,” necessarily a 
limiting idea, can be nothing more than a psychological present. But even 
this “now” of the soul’s attention endures in time. What other measure of 
its duration can there be but the fixed revolutions of the heavens? All four 
philosophers seem to have recognized after their fashion that time, formally 
considered as a measuring or numbering of movement in the universe, re- 
quires a measuring intellect and some objective perennial motion as a stand- 
ard of reference to determine the temporal intervals of the other motions 
that transpire “in time.” 


Woodstock College James I. Conway, S.J. 


PLotini OperA. Vol. I: Vira Piotini et ENNEADES I-III. Edited by 
Paul Henry, S.J., and Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer. Paris-Bruxelles: Desclée De 
Brouwer (L’Edition Universelle), 1951. Pp. lviii + 420. 400 fr. belg. 

Pére Henry’s two published volumes, Les Elats du texte de Plotin and Les 
Manuscrits des Ennéades, of his projected four-volume work, Etudes Plotin- 
iennes (L’Histoire du texte de Plotin and L’ Enseignement oral de Plotin are in 
preparation), have accentuated the urgent need of a new critical edition of 
the Enneades conformable to the requirements of the most recent advances 
made in the science of paleography. These two treatises, which were so uni- 
versally acclaimed for their scholarship and critical acumen and which ac- 
tually constitute a detailed preface to the desiderated final edition of Plo- 
tinus, so effectively brought to light the almost gross inadequacy of even 
the best of the previous editions of the Enneades that students of Neo- 
platonism, philosophers, theologians, and philologists alike, have been im- 
patiently awaiting a definitive critical edition to emerge as the fruit of Pére 
Henry’s laborious research. The present monumental work, the first of three 
volumes, which Pére Henry, at present professor at the Jesuit theologate at 
Louvain and at the Catholic Institute in Paris, has written in collaboration 
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with a Swiss scholar, amply fulfills that expectation. Included in the present 
volume is the critical edition of Porphyry’s Vita Plotini, itself the best of 
introductions to the Enneades. 

In view of the paramount role played by the doctrine of Plotinus in the 
evolution of Christian philosophy and theology the importance of accurately 
determining the authentic teaching of the scholarch of Neoplatonism can 
hardly be exaggerated. The influence of Plotinus on St. Augustine and, 
through him, on St. Thomas is an acknowledged fact. But many Plotinian 
ideas also won unquestioned acceptance among the Scholastics of the thir- 
teenth century because they were paraded under the aegis of the Stagirite 
in the pseudo-peripatetic Theology of Aristotle. In his Etats Henry concluded 
that this patently Neoplatonic work was a fragment of the lecture notes of 
Amelius, the principal disciple of Plotinus, and he endorsed the then current 
view that it was derived from Enneades IV and V; in the Manuscrits he 
expresses the conviction that it was composed prior to the Enneades. In any 
case, it contains the doctrine of Plotinus and, even if one agrees with the 
contention of Van Steenberghen, De Wulf, and Pelzer against Geyer that it 
was never translated into Latin during the Middle Ages, its indirect influence 
on thirteenth-century Scholasticism through an Arabian translation made 
in 840 A.D. was almost as great as that of the Liber de Causis which the 
Angelic Doctor accepted as an Aristotelian treatise until late in life, when he 
was the first to recognize it as an excerpt from the Elementatio Theologica of 
the Neoplatonist Proclus. 

The indebtedness of many of the Greek Fathers to Plotinus is too well- 
known to need commentary; any doubt as to its extent among such theo- 
logians as Eusebius, Basil, Cyril, and Theodoret has been dispelled once for 
all by the acute and penetrating studies of Pére Henry. We need not recall 
that Origen attended the lectures of Plotinus’ master, Ammonius Saccas, 
and apparently, together with a pagan namesake, was for a time a pupil of 
Plotinus. In Chapter V of the Etats Henry not only conclusively proved 
from various works of St. Basil that he was an assiduous reader of the 
Enneades, but also brought to light the intimate connection that existed be- 
tween the Plotinian inspiration of his De Spiritu (not his De Spiritu Sancto 
but the brief treatise annexed to his Adversus Eunomium, the authenticity 
of which Henry has, in our opinion, decisively established against Garnier) 
and his discreet adaptation of that inspiration to the exigencies of the specifi- 
cally Christian dogma of the divinity of the Holy Ghost. We mention these 
doctrinal filiations merely to underscore the interest which the present work 
should have not only for historians of philosophy but also for theologians and 
historians of dogma as an indispensable prolegomenon for understanding 
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the genuine doctrine of Plotinus and for measuring its influence on Christian 
thought. 

It is only when the present work is compared with previous critical edi- 
tions that one can begin to grasp its scholarly dimensions and to appreciate 
the tremendous erudition and prodigious labor that went into forging a 
masterpiece of such scientific exactness and penetrating critical acumen that 
it can well serve as a model for any prospective edition of an ancient text. 
Previous editions of the Enneades were deficient principally for two closely 
related reasons: either they failed to make a proper critical evaluation of 
the relative merits of the extant manuscripts (at present numbering more 
than fifty) or they substituted conjecture for scholarly research. In the Latin 
preface of the present edition numerous examples are given of readings, 
found in some or even in all the manuscripts, yet arbitrarily passed over in 
silence by previous editors. Examples are also given of conjectures which are 
not substantiated by any extant codex, and of variant readings to be found 
in codices, which in the considered opinion of the present editors preserve 
the authentic doctrine of Plotinus, but which other editors omitted because 
they consulted only one or two manuscripts. 

The 1580 edition of Perna was based solely on secondary and more faulty 
codices. Because of their failure to relate or classify the manuscripts Creuzer 
and Moser in their 1835 edition did not sufficiently discriminate between 
primary and derivative codices with the result that their critical apparatus 
was confused and practically useless. Yet, despite its lack of scientific method 
and an overconfidence in the Latin version of Marsilius Ficinus, the present 
editors consider this 1835 edition to be by far the best of previous editions 
and undeserving of the censures of Kirchhoff and Volkmann for the simple 
reason that it was based solely on the extant codices and not on the inven- 
tiveness of the editors. In contrast with their procedure the distinguished 
epigraphist Adolf Kirchhoff in his 1856 edition correctly classified the manu- 
scripts into groups, even though he relied almost exclusively on only one 
group (the principal representative of which was the codex used by Ficinus) 
and within this group confused the primary with the secondary codices. 
Hence, whenever he distrusted the readings of this group of manuscripts, 
without considering the variant readings of the other groups, Kirchhoff 
emended the text on the basis of pure conjecture, often without giving any 
indication of this in his critical apparatus, thus substituting the alien Attic 
usage for the authentic, though not always grammatical, language of Plo- 
tinus. All subsequent editors unwittingly connived in perpetuating Kirch- 
hoff’s imaginative critique by their uncritical assumption that he had suc- 
ceeded in scientifically establishing the text of the Enneades. Miiller (1878- 
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80) correctly classified the manuscripts but neglected to mention a number 
of variants; Bréhier (1924-38), an historian of philosophy who imagined 
himself to be also a paleographer for the occasion, gratuitously based his 
edition on two manuscripts, both of which by a happy coincidence happened 
to be preserved in Paris; Faggin (1947-48), who in three volumes edited the 
Life of Plotinus and the Enneades I-III, repeated the errors of Bréhier and 
scarcely ever availed himself of the critical aids that were unavailable to his 
predecessors. 

In contrast to the previous editions the present work is based on an ex- 
haustive and discriminating study of all the available manuscripts and on a 
close comparison of all their readings. To understand the procedure of the 
editors in establishing the text it must be borne in mind that, though the 
thought of Plotinus was highly systematic, and though, unlike Plato and 
Aristotle, he elaborated his doctrine as a whole before he began after the 
age of fifty to commit it to writing, the original treatises of Plotinus were 
not a systematic development of his philosophy nor were they composed 
according to any definite plan. We have it on the authority of Porphyry 
that he treated only of such questions as presented themselves in his lectures 
and discussions (Vita, 5). “He could not bear to go back over his work even 
for one re-reading, and indeed the condition of his sight would scarcely 
allow it; his handwriting was slovenly; he misjoined his words; he cared 
nothing about spelling; his one concern was for the idea” (ibid., 8). Aware 
that his writings needed editing and revision, Plotinus imposed this task on 
his devoted disciple Porphyry, presenting him at various times with fifty- 
four treatises, the approximate chronological order of which is probably that 
of the list of titles given in the early part of the Vita. Porphyry decided that, 
since the treatises “‘had been issued without consideration of logical sequence, 
it was best to disregard the time-order and arrange them instead according 
to topics.” Hence “‘he divided them into six sets of nine, to each such ennead 
assigning matter of one general nature” (ibid., 24). 

However, prior to the publication of the Enneades almost thirty years 
after the death of Plotinus, another edition of his treatises had been made by 
his disciple Eustochius, fragments of which (a large part of Ennead IV) 
have been preserved by Eusebius in his Praeparatio Evangelica (XV, 10 and 
22; probably also XI, 17). The wording of the chronological list of titles 
to which we referred above is probably that of the Eustochian edition, while 
the wording of the systematic list is substantially that of the preenneadic 
text on which Porphyry based his edition. The existence of these fragments 
of a distinct, yet not dissimilar, edition of Plotinus’ treatises not only affords 
the editors an instrument of control over the archetypal text of the Enneades, 
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the common source (dating from the ninth to the twelfth century) of all the 
extant manuscripts, but it also reveals the principle which governed Por- 
phyry’s method of editing. This is a singular convenience which, as the edi- 
tors remark, can probably not be duplicated in the case of any other ancient 
author. Having compared the two editions, the editors conclude that, out- 
side of some orthographical corrections, Porphyry did not change the words 
of Plotinus nor attempt to clarify obscure passages by interpolating his own 
comments or interpretations; they also contend that the extant codices of 
the Enneades faithfully preserve the Porphyrian edition and that any errors 
which have crept into the manuscripts are extremely rare, considering the 
length of time and the large number of copyists involved. 

Hence in their attempt to reconstitute the archetypal text the editors 
rely solely on the direct tradition or the extant codices, assigning only a 
normative role to the indirect tradition or the citations and extracts from 
Plotinus in ancient authors, for the most part antedating the archetypal 
text itself. Their work has been greatly facilitated by the preliminary re- 
search of Pére Henry’s Manuscrits des Ennéades (a second edition of which 
appeared in 1948), which definitively discriminated the primary from the 
derivative codices and classified them into family groups. In keeping with 
the technical procedures of this work, a model of descriptive and critical 
analysis of ancient manuscripts, the present editors have succeeded in their 
effort to make the critical apparatus as scholarly and comprehensive as 
possible. They have not restricted themselves to what have hitherto been 
judged to be the “best” or “‘more ancient” codices but have included among 
the variants of their critical apparatus many readings which were formerly 
considered suspect or erroneous. Hence they have avoided their predecessors’ 
mistake of relying mostly on the group of a dozen or so 15th and 16th century 
manuscripts derived from the only codex in parchment, a 13th century doc- 
ument on which Ficinus based his translation. It is this group which Henry 
holds largely responsible for falsifying the original text. In the present edi- 
tion readings are given from all the primary manuscripts in sufficient number 
to represent all the medieval “states” of the text. The editors never reject 
the readings of some manuscripts in favor of those of others without ad- 
vancing strong reasons for their preference. In view of the above-cited state- 
ment of Porphyry that Plotinus himself was more concerned with what was 
said than how it was said, they do not hesitate to acknowledge as authentic 
sentences that are deficient in grammatical structure, provided that the 
author’s meaning is clear. In the few instances where they resort to conjec- 
ture, when the text is completely unintelligible, they try to determine the 
possible causes of the faulty reading. When they reject the conjectures of 
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previous editors, especially when these are unanimous, they append a brief 
defense of their version in the critical apparatus. 

The critical apparatus is divided into four parts: the first gives the in- 
itials indicating the particular codex or codices on which the readings are 
based; the second mentions authors whom Plotinus cites or to whom he re- 
fers; the third indicates the marginalia which the editors believe are based 
on the archetypal text; the fourth enumerates the variant readings. 


Woodstock College James I. Conway, S.J. 


DE PRINCIPIS NATURAE. By Saint Thomas Aquinas. Edited with introduc- 
tion and critical text by John J. Pauson. Textus Philosophici Friburgenses, 
II. Fribourg: Société Philosophique, 1950. Pp. 111. 

The plan, procedure, and final execution of this critical edition by an 
American scholar leave nothing to be desired. It is the best text to date and 
a significant contribution to the field of St. Thomas’ opuscula. 

The volume is blocked into two main sections: Introduction (pp. 18- 
75) and Critical Text (pp. 79-104). The Introduction discusses (1) an 
inventory of manuscripts and printed editions; (2) their genealogical in- 
terrelationships; (3) an historical and critical consideration of (a) authen- 
ticity of text, (b) title, (c) quoted texts therein, (d) date of composition, (e) 
connection with De natura materiae, (f) sources, (g) internal structure. The 
critical apparatus is simplified by a negative procedure: if a variation of a 
particular manuscript does not appear in the apparatus, its reading agrees 
with that of the printed text. 

Two Budapest MSS (Library of the Hungarian National Museum, 104 
and 269) and one Krakéw MS (Bibl. Jagiellonska, 2641) were inaccessibly 
sealed behind the contemporary Iron Curtain. Six MSS were finally se- 
lected as representative of the earliest and best tradition: (1) Metz, Ville, 
1158, (2) Toulouse, Ville, 872, (3) Napoli, Nazionale VII, B. 21, (4) Bologna, 
Univ. 861 (1665), (5) Roma, Vallicelliana, E. 20, (6) Paris, Nat. lat. 14546. 

In addition “recourse to the works of Averroes and Avicenna, from 
which much of De Principiis seems to have been taken, proved helpful” 
(p. 62). The author notes (p. 72): “In De Principiis, influences of Avicenna, 
Averroes, Boethius, and the translations of Aristotle from the Arabic are 
visible, but the synthesis belongs strictly to St. Thomas. No general in- 
tegration of the works of these authors could possibly bring about this 
end product, even though the phraseology of almost every part of it can be 
duplicated from their works.” 

Pages 73-74 present in schematic form an invaluable selection of parallel 
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passages from De principiis, Boethius, Avicenna, Averroes, Albertus Mag- 
nus. This reviewer respectfully suggests that the author exploit these prec- 
cious correlations by preparing a joint edition of them, designed to exhibit 
by way of a simple but representative case-history how the synthesizing 
genius of St. Thomas actually operated. There is no such study available. 
And it is needed if current courses “on the text of St. Thomas” are to be 
grounded on adequate historical and exegetical bases. 

The volume does ample credit to the Philosophy Department of the 
University of Fribourg. This text is evidence enough that young Ameri- 
can students who plan an academic career in an enlightened Scholastic 
philosophy, could do very much worse than apply for admission as can- 
didates for graduate degrees at Fribourg. Here tradition seems to find a 
happy blending with the best of assured modern philosophical insights. 

The volume is excellently indexed. The format and typography are ef- 
fective. 


Woodstock College Josep T. CLarkK, S.J. 


MELANGES JosEPH MarfcHAL: I: Oruvres. II: Hommaces. Museum 
Lessianum. Bruxelles: L’Edition Universelle. 1950. Pp. 380, 428. 500 fr. belg. 

Every one will recognize the familiar themes of Maréchal in the first vol- 
ume of these Mélanges, a book of exceptional value. The letters, notes, ex- 
cerpts, and republished articles give them a shorter, frequently new or more 
vigorous expression. 

The Thomist synthesis, it is said, meets the requirements of modern 
philosophy in general and of the Kantian Critique in particular, although the 
conditions imposed on a thinker are harder now than they were in the Middle 
Ages. 

In order to reach the basic solutions of historical Scholasticism, it is defi- 
nitely necessary to go beyond its static and impoverished text-book ex- 
pression and to assert its true character as a dynamic metaphysics, as the 
human science of the Absolute, expressing the hold of God on our intelligence 
—a hold which is in no way an imposed rule, but an inner source of life. 

Human life is a striving for happiness; but happiness is not to be found in 
the direction of becoming; happiness is in God. Perfect happiness for man 
would be a perfect comprehension of God by our intelligence in a saturating 
intuition. 

In fact we speak the difficult language of tendency. Our intelligence is not 
intuitive; we know by abstraction. If it is unable to achieve by itself its 
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own happiness, or to reach the intuitive comprehension of God it is striving 
for, our intelligence is not, all the same, entirely deprived of intuitiveness. 
It has what may be called the inchoative or tendencial intuition of God; not 
of God as far as He is transcendent, but as far as the transcendental being 
participates in His perfection. 

The flagrant lack of proportion between what our intelligence actually 
reaches and the God it anticipates in its tendency constitutes the negative as- 
pect of the epistemological antinomy. Its positive aspect is the metaphysical 
connection between the object and God—a necessary, constitutive relation- 
ship. 

Both the real value and the essential deficiency of any object give rise to, 
and at the same time solve, the problem of God. The transcendental analysis 
of the object as such reveals the creative presence of God, not as a super- 
structure or a synthetical extension, but as a necessarily implied condition. 
By affirming God, we explicitly do what we had implicitly done from the 
beginning of our conscious life. 

Thus is Immanuel Kant, the last one among the Platonists, answered in 
terms of his own method. Where he failed, St. Thomas succeeded. As a 
matter of fact, these terms were too narrow and could not prefigure or 
foresee the gift of God in Christ. 

By nature, not by accident, philosophy is religious and even Catholic. 
For we possess in the ineluctable but ineffective desire of going beyond our 
limitations, the natural aspiration of our supernatural end: the immediate 
and intuitive possession of God by our intelligence. 

To the absolute unlimitedness of the formal object of our intelligence—a 
metaphysical condition of our thinking—corresponds an unlimited natural 
desire which embraces the full amplitude of Being. 

Thomism, as a Catholic philosophy, supernaturally enlightened by grace, 
explores its own field under the light of faith and without reserve accepts 
the gift of God which fulfills mirabilius man’s own nature. 

Because they are implied in every affirmation, these assumptions enjoy 
the analytical evidence which may be required by a critique, as a criterion 
of truth. It is impossible to deny them without contradiction. The contra- 
diction, first dynamical (ponere-tollere), becomes apparent and formal (af- 
firmatio-negatio) by a sincere reflection. 

The metaphysical demonstration does not produce anything new. The 
metaphysician does not assume anything; he simply accepts starting-points 
which impose themselves. The whole of metaphysics is implied in the indirect 
evidence of metaphysical affirmation. 
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The first volume of the Mélanges contains, besides a complete bibli- 
ography of Maréchal, a study of his first philosophical works and a biography 
which are of great importance from the religious and scientific point of view. 
The second volume is made up of articles of homage, too diverse in kind to 
be summarized. But the essays in philosophy, psychology, and history of 
philosophy come from names that suffice to commend themselves. 


Fordham University Paut L. PEETERS 
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